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Four Important McGraw-Hill Texts 


FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 
INGLISH FOR STUDENTS IN APPLIED SCIENCES 


By S. A. Harsparcer, W. R. DumsBie, W. H. and Bert Ems ey, 
Ohio State University. 260 pages, $2.00 
ives a stimulating, vivid exposition of methods by which the engineering student 
ay achieve clean copy, graphic illustrations, and standard presentation of results. 


CONOMICS FOR ENGINEERS 


By Epison L. Bowers and R. Henry Rowntree, Ohio State University. 
Second edition. 583 pages, $4.00 
thorough revision of this practical presentation of economic principles and 
oblems from the engineer’s viewpoint. 


GAL AND ETHICAL PHASES OF ENGINEERING 


By C. Francis Harpine and Donap T. CANFIELD, Purdue University. 432 
pages, $4.00 
ves valuable information on the legal, commercial, and ethical situations, laws, 
d precedents met by the practicing engineer. 


USINESS ADMINISTRATION FOR ENGINEERS 


By C. Francis Harpinc and DonaLp T. CANFIELD. 637 pages, $5.00 
sents in the engineer’s language the organization, economic, and managerial 
blems of manufacturing industries and public utility corporations. 


Send for copies on approval 
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It may carry the salty twang 
of New England or the soft 
accents of the South. 

It may be swift and crisp 
in the New York manner or 
full of the pleasant rolling r’s 
in the style of the West. 

But wherever you hear it, it 
will be friendly, courteous, and 
efficient. 

It’s the all-American voice 
of the Bell Telephone operator 
—“The Voice with a Smile.” 

The entire Bell System seeks 
to serve you quickly, capably 
and in the spirit of a friend. 
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The National Resources Com- 
mittee, a group dedicated to the 
Sstudy of machine-age develop- 
ments and their effect on the 
American people, has made an- 
other report. The nation is still 
digesting it. The hope of this 
committee is to establish a long- 
fange program which will over- 
come the complicated challenges 
of an extending era of national 
mechanization. 


Scientific looking ahead for 
many millions of people is some- 
thing new. But individual look- 
ing ahead for that one individu- 
al’s welfare is as old as human 
ambition. 


Service to the ambitious indi- 
vidual is the rock upon which the 
International Correspondence 
Schools were founded slightly 
less than a half-century ago. 


Considering the present and 
anticipating the future, men rea- 
lize that they need something— 
something vital to their progress. 
That something is—TRAIN- 


ING! And the International 
Correspondence Schools have 
provided training for more per- 
sons than any institution in ex- 


istence. Realizing this, these 
ambitious people enroll for the 
courses of training of their 
choice. (Employers please note: 
The overwhelming percentage of 
I. C. S. students seek self- 
improvement in their present 
lines of work.) After that, al- 
though extended authoritative 
and sympathetic instructor-co- 
operation is given, they must 
work, work, work! I. C. S. 
methods of training are simple 
and efficient, but success or fail- 


ure depends upon the individual’s 


application to the task at hand. 


A significant fact about the 
typical I. C. S. student is that 
he is 27 years old. He is mar- 
ried, and a parent. He works 
for a living. The average stu- 
dent who enrolls today attended 
high school, and, by necessity, or, 
perhaps, through choice, launched 
into the serious business of mak- 
ing his own way. More and 
more college graduates, however, 
are turning to this institution for 
the specialized training they need. 


Today and tomorrow, helping 
men help themselves is the serv- 
ice-mission of this modern-minded 
educational institution. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 1445, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEW WILEY BOOKS 


Published October 1938 
STEEL AND ITS HEAT TREATMENT 


By D. K. BULLENS. Fourth Edition revised by the Metallurgical Staff of 
Battelle Memorial Institute. 


VOLUME I. PRINCIPLES, PROCESSES, CONTROL 


Among the topics which have been expanded in this edition are: the sig- 
nificance of the grain coarsening tendencies of steels and developments in 
their control; the use of controlled atmospheres; the rise of high-yield- 
strength, low-alloy steels, insulating refractories for furnaces, forced circula- 
tion for more uniform heating in tempering, gas carburizing, and other proc- 
esses; the use of gas-fired radiant tubes for large furnaces at moderate tem- 
peratures; the use of ane as an alloying element in steel; and the normal- 
izing instead of annealing of steel castings. While every topic has been 
amplified, there are many entirely new chapters or sections, such as those on 
austempering, precipitation hardening, grain size, surface hardening, free- 
machining steels, copper steels, aluminum- and titanium-treated steels, spring 
steels, corrosion- and heat-resisting steels, intermediate alloy tool and die 
steels. General discussions on comparison of alloying effects and on factors 
in the selection of steels have been added. 

Fourth Edition 445 pages; 207 illustrations; 6 by 9; $4.50 


VOLUME II. ENGINEERING AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS 
Fourth Edition Ready January 1939 
Approximately 514 pages; 198 illustrations; 6 by 9; Probable price, $5.00 


Ready in December 
TENSOR ANALYSIS OF NETWORKS 


By GABRIEL KRON, The General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
The subject-matter of this volume presents a new method of approach to the 
analysis and synthesis of networks that are most frequently encountered by 
the electrical engineer in his daily work. The method of approach is so 
formulated that it might serve as a first step to the systematic analysis and 
synthesis of rotating electrical machinery on the one hand and of transmis- 
sion networks on the other. The latter in turn will serve as a second step 
in the study of radiation and of electronic phenomena from the point of view 


of the electrical engineer. r 
Approximately 715 pages; 6 by 9; Probable price, $7.50 


Published October 1938 
PROBLEMS IN ENGINEERING THERMO- 
DYNAMICS AND HEAT ENGINEERING 


By CHARLES W. BERRY, Professor of Heat Engineering; CARL L. SVEN- 
SON, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, and H. CARLTON 
MOORE, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering ; all at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

In this second edition advantage has been taken of the oppeetuntey to in- 
crease the scope of the problems covered in the first edition, by adding new 
problems at the end of the chapters. All known numerical errors and omis- 


sions have been corrected. 
Second Edition 178 pages; 6 by 9; Paper, $1.25 


Published October 1938 
A TEXTBOOK OF APPLIED HYDRAULICS 


| — ADDISON, Professor of Hydraulics at the Egyptian Univer- 
‘a. 

Numerous changes have been made in this second revised edition. Errors 
have been corrected and a bibliography has been added. Moreover, certain 
sections that were extremely brief in treatment in the first edition have been 
expanded. Advances in the design of dynamic pressure machines have been 
recognized by the addition of a new chapter devoted to propeller and screw 


umps. 
Goouee Edition 435 pages; 337 illustrations; 554 by 856; $5.50 


¢ JOHN WILEY & SONS, INc. ° 
440 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“T INTENDED TO READ THAT!” 


By M. L. ENGER 
Vice President of the Society 


Recently I have had occasion to consult some of the bound vol- 
umes of ENGINEERING EpucaTion and the Report of the Investiga- 
tion of Engineering Education, and although I have made it a 
practice to read the publications as they appear, I was surprised to 
find that many valuable contributions had either been overlooked 
or forgotten. In part this is a result of changing interest, but the 
principal reason for overlooking so many articles is the great vol- 
ume of printed material. So many books and articles are published 
that it is impossible to read all of them, even in a restricted field. 
Most of us skim through some articles, read others by title, and put 
some aside to be taken up again when there shall be time and in- 
clination for reflective reading. Unfortunately, even the selected 
material accumulates so rapidly that resolutions cannot be carried 
out. 

In order to aid the busy faculty man, a committee headed by 
Dr. C. F. Scott has presented annual summaries entitled ‘‘ Progress 
in Engineering Education’’ (Jour. Ena. Ep., Feb. 1936, Apr. 1937, 
and June 1938) giving in condensed form records of significant 
events, developments and trends in engineering education. Ref- 
erences are given to articles in the JouRNAL which direct attention 
to, and arouse interest in, many valuable contributions which may 
have been forgotten. 

The Report of the Investigation of Engineering Education (Vol- 
ume I, 1930, and Volume II, 1934) is gathering dust in many li- 
braries. Many of the younger members of engineering faculties 
are unaware of this comprehensive and important investigation of 
engineering education. Their attention should be called to the 
Reports and to the bound volumes of the JourNav. These are 
mines of valuable information on all phases of engineering educa- 
tion. In particular the attention of young instructors, and older 
ones too, should be called to Dr. Wickenden’s scholarly ‘‘ Final 
Report of the Director of the Investigation,’’ Volume II, pages 
1041-1116. 
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REPORTS OF CONFERENCES * 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Portions of two sessions of the chemical engineering conference 
were devoted to the subject of ‘‘Order of Presentation of Chemical 
Engineering Subjects.’’ R. C. Kintner (Armour) presided over 
these sessions. At the remainder of the sessions, the Chairman of 
the Division, O. A. Hougen (Wisconsin), was the presiding officer, 
subjects under discussion being: ‘‘Recent Developments in Chem- 
ical Education in Europe,’’ ‘‘Is the Chemical Engineering Curri- 
culum an Adequate Training for Specialized Industries,’’ and 
‘‘Timely Research Problems.’’ In addition to the three paper 
sessions, luncheon and dinner meetings of the division were held. 

The attendance of sixty-one, representing thirty-two institu- 
tions, broke all records for the division. 


PAPERS AND REPORTS 


Order of Presentation of Chemical Engineering Subjects—Monday 
Afternoon 


H. F. Johnstone (Illinois), ‘‘Stoichiometry,’’ read by N. W. Krase 
(Pennsylvania). 

R. A. Ragatz (Wisconsin), ‘‘Instrumentation.’’ 

S. J. Lloyd (Alabama), ‘‘Physical Chemistry,’’ read by F. C. 
Smith (Texas A. & M.). 

M. C. Molstad and B. F. Dodge (Yale), ‘‘Thermodynamies in the 
Undergraduate Curriculum,’’ read by Molstad. 

G. C. Williams (Louisville), ‘‘Unit Operations Theory,’’ read by 
R. J. Altpeter (Wisconsin). 

H. A. Bunger (Georgia Tech.), ‘‘The Position and Function of the 
Unit Operations Laboratory,’’ read by H. P. Weiser (Rice). 

Tuesday afternoon: 

R. E. Rich (Notre Dame), ‘‘Process Development.’’ 

R. N. Shreve (Purdue), ‘‘Unit Processes,’’ read by H. L. Coles 
(U. of Colorado). 

J. H. Koffolt (Ohio State), ‘‘Industrial Chemistry.”’’ 

F. C. Vilbrandt (V. P. I.), ‘‘Chemical Engineering Plant Design 
and Development,’’ read by F. W. Jensen (Texas A. & M.). 
* Held at the 46th Annual Meeting, S. P. E. E., College Station, Texas, 


June 27-29, 1938, 
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These papers summarized present and proposed courses, neces- 
sary prerequisites, and the authors’ opinions of the proper posi- 
tion for each in a chemical engineering curriculum. Instrumen- 
tation was the only subject which seemed to be rarely included as 
a special course in curricula. This and physical chemistry, unit 
operations theory and laboratory, and unit processes were recom- 
mended prior to the senior year. In order to take full advantage 
of their possibilities, the other subjects were recommended for 


nial senior year, thus providing a stronger background in more ele- 
over mentary courses. 
an a In the discussion, Hougen stated that Wisconsin’s stoichiom- 
fficer etry and calculation courses start in the sophomore year and con- 
‘haul tinue through the junior and senior years, with stoichiometry in 
‘ore the sophomore year, heat and weight balances in junior year and 
and chemical engineering thermodynamics and kinetics in the senior 
yaper year. He rated the paper of Molstad and Dodge on Chemical 
held. Engineering Thermodynamics very highly. The idea of starting 
stiten unit operations theory and laboratory concurrently was censored 
by Molstad and B. F. Ruth (Texas A. & M.). Both believed that 
better laboratory work and reports result following some prelim- 
inary training in the theoretical field. W. W. Hodge (West Vir- 
ginia), T. H. Chilton (du Pont), and Kintner pointed out the 
nday advantages of long laboratory periods. Chilton also suggested 
a unification of terminology to avoid the duplication of subject 
Trase matter noted in the papers presented on process development and 
plant design. R. M. Boarts (Tennessee) suggested the deempha- ; 
sis of these latter subjects in favor of elementary machine design _ 
. ¢. on the ground that it will be many years following graduation : 
before the students are called upon to design anything except 
1 the simple single units. Considerable objection was made to the out- 
line of unit processes. Coles, Chilton, Krase, and Hodge were of 
d by the opinion that an attempt to organize a discussion of industries 
on the basis of reactions (¢.g., hydrogenation and oxidation) was 
e the unsatisfactory; these processes may be fundamentally different 
). in different industries and are not amenable to similar theoretical 
treatment. Kintner thought that the entire line of work was 
premature being based upon too little mathematical analysis and 
Yoles available experimental data. Other participants in this discus- 
sion were M. E. Haas (U. of Dayton), O. M. Smith (Oklahoma 
A. & M.), J. H. Koffolt, C. L. Nickolls (Oklahoma A. & M.), C. T. 
sign Langford (U. of Oklahoma), T. H. Marshall (Kansas), and J. C. 


Whitwell (Princeton). 
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Recent Developments in Chemical Engineering Education in 
Europe—Monday Afternoon 


A single paper was given on this subject by E. E. Randolph 
(North Carolina State). This complete survey, based upon re- 
cent travels and study by the author, recorded that the state of 
the art of teaching chemical engineering abroad has not kept pace 
with that in this country. Very little chemical engineering, as 
known here, is taught at all. 

In the discussion, Chilton stated that, although industrial work 
of a chemical engineering nature is being performed in England, 
an experienced American teacher is necessary to inaugurate simi- 
lar educational work. He also noted that one German institution 
offers a real course in chemical engineering but does not use the 
name. §. D. Kirkpatrick (Chem. & Met.) added that while the 
standard American texts are translated into the German, the prob- 
lem sections are omitted. Hougen and Hodge participated in the 
discussion. 


Is the Chemical Engineering Curriculum Adequate Training for 
Specialized Industries?—Tuesday Afternoon 


B. F. Ruth (Texas A. & M.), ‘‘The Present Status of Specialized 
Courses in Chemical Engineering Education.”’ 

P. M. Horton (L. 8. U.), ‘‘Sugar Technology.’’ 

R. L. Huntington (U. of Oklahoma), ‘‘Petroleum Technology,” 
read by Langford. 

W. E. Bradt (Maine), ‘‘Pulp and Paper Technology,’’ read by P. 
Cloke (Maine). 


The paper by Ruth, being of a general nature, served to in- 
troduce the subject. He noted the great variety of subjects 
offered in chemical engineering and the small number of approved 
curricula, as well as the advanced training programs of many in- 
dustries. The feeling was 80 to 1 against specialized curricula 
among teaching institutions. In certain large industries such as 
ceramics and metallurgy special engineering curricula are de- 
manded and are preferable to the addition of specialized subjects 
in the chemical engineering curriculum. The remaining papers 
agreed with Ruth’s conclusion that a chemical engineering educa- 
tion is an adequate training for specialized industries. It is not 
unusual for institutions located in an individual industrial field 
to acquire a large amount of equipment related to that industry. 
This equipment though designed for specialized work may readily 
be adapted to the illustration of general fundamental principles 
of chemical engineering. Similarly, problems dealing with one 
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particular industry may be used extensively without abrogation 
of their value in illustrating general points. 

Boarts, leading the discussion, presented a written paper ex- 
pressing the view that if specialized industries do not accept chem- 
ieal engineers, our curricula must be designed to meet their 
demands until they may be educated to the desirability of non- 
specialized training. Kirkpatrick congratulated the 8. P. E. E. 
on the constructive attitude taken. He warned against speciali- 
zation as a method of producing pure technologists. Other con- 
tributors to the discussion were Cloke, Langford, O. M. Smith, 
Randolph, Chilton, Hodge, Koffolt, Hougen, and Horton. 


Timely Research Problems in Chemical Engineering Adaptable to 
Universities and Colleges—Wednesday Afternoon 


The paper on this subject by T. H. Chilton concluded the chem- 
ical engineering sessions. It has been published, since the date of 
the meeting, Ind. Eng. Chem., News Edition, 16, No. 15, 417 
(1938). 

Vilbrandt (written discussion read by W. M. Colbeigh, Mon- 
tana State), Hodge, Koffolt, Kintner, and Boelter (California), 
congratulated the author on his excellent exposition of opportuni- 
ties for fertile research. Koffolt, Hodge, Chilton, Boarts, Hougen, 
and Krase discussed individual research projects, the last express- 
ing the opinion that the university is not the place for catalyst 
development. 


BUSINESS OF THE DIVISION 


With the exception of the appointment of the committees on 
Nominations and Resolutions, named at the conclusion of Tues- 
day’s paper session, the division business was transacted entirely 
Wednesday afternoon, Chairman Hougen presiding. The read- 
ing of the minutes of the previous meeting having been omitted, 
the session opened with the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
which were approved. Boarts and Hodge requested an organi- 
zation and annual dues sufficient for the mailing of all papers of 
each meeting to every member. Whitwell and Kintner headed 
the opposition on the grounds that the mechanics and expense of 
such an effort were not realized by the proponents. No action 
was taken, Hougen suggesting that all authors retain copies of 
their papers to be distributed on request. 


Committee Reports 


Kintner, reporting for Shreve, Chairman of the Committee 
on Unit Processes, read the latter’s motion for a symposium on the 
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teaching of Unit Processes at the next conference of the division, 
The subject was approved, symposium arrangements being left to 
the new officers. 

Kintner, Chairman of the Committee on Publications, reported 
1937 conference papers published. He recommended that publi- 
cation of chosen 1938 papers be left to the discretion of the retir- 
ing officers. The papers of Ruth, Chilton and Randolph were 
recommended for publication by the retiring officers. 

Hodge, as Chairman of the Committee on Registration of Engi- 
neers, presented a written report including portions by H. J. 
Masson (N. Y. U.) and W. L. Faith (Kansas State). These dis- 
cussed the present status of registration of engineers in the various 
states. The committee was requested to continue their study, the 
main objectives being an investigation of the standards of chem- 
ical engineering examinations and the provision of the codpera- 
tion of universities in the preparation of their content. 

H. McCormack (Armour) reported for the laboratory com- 
mittee in a letter read by the chairman. He stated that the lab- 
oratory manual, based upon reports on the individual unit 
operations presented at the Madison meeting and released by the 
S. P. E. E., would be published early in 1939. 

Since the subject of the majority of the conference papers dealt 
with matters of curricula, these were accepted in lieu of a report 
by the Curriculum Committee. 


New Business 


Molstad presented arguments for a joint session of the Division 
of Chemical Engineering with that of Industrial Management in 
1939. The group voted for such participation. 

Molstad also proposed the formation of a committee of co- 
operation with the A. I. Ch. E. Its work would include a cam- 
paign of codperation with the A. I. Ch. E. Committee on Student 
Chapters, the codrdination of research projects, and the continua- 
tion of the studies of laboratory experiments and design projects. 
After a discussion amplifying these items, the formation of such a 
committee was approved and the following appointed: Coles, 
Chairman, Jensen, Rich, and Boelter. 

The Constitution of the Division was amended to clarify the 
appointment of regional representatives to the Executive Com- 
mittee and to include the immediate past chairman on this com- 
mittee. 

Horton proposed a chemical engineering summer session to be 
held in the near future. The new officers were requested to in- 
vestigate the matter, reporting at the 1939 meeting. 
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Ragatz, reporting for the Nomination Committee, submitted 
the following: for Chairman, R. C. Kintner (Armour); for Vice- 
Chairman, J. H. Koffolt (Ohio State) ; for Secretary-Treasurer, J. 
C. Whitwell (Princeton). No further nominations being re- 
corded the Secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
this slate. 

Molstad, Chairman of a special Committee on Resolutions, 
proposed that the division record its thanks to the staff of Texas 
A. & M. College for their hospitality, to industrial representatives 
for their attendance and interest, and to the retiring officers for 
their efforts during the last year. These resolutions were unani- 
mously carried. 

JOHN C. WHITWELL, 
Secretary. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


More than forty papers in addition to many discussions were 
presented before the conference of the Civil Engineering Division. 
Space permits only a passing review of these excellent papers. 

The plan of the conference was to start each of the four half- 
day meetings with a general program breaking up into smaller 
groups with programs prepared by the eight permanent committees 
on specialized subjects. 

After a progress report of the library committee by Dean 
Grinter, Dean Crawford spoke on ‘‘Economy as Applied to Civil 
Engineering’’ which provoked considerable discussion as to how 
the subject could be included in an already full curriculum. At’ 
another general session Dean Dawson gave us an inspirational talk. 
Following a joint meeting with the Committee of Engineering Re- 
search and the Division of Mechanies, a general meeting was given 
up to the problems of the young instructor. L. E. Conrad (Kansas 
State) worked out the plans for this meeting and the compliments 
given him after the meeting showed how well he had carried out 
his task. These young men prepared excellent papers and gave 
the older members much to think about. It is hoped to have two of 
these papers published in the JournaL. A. W. Hutchison, Jr. 
(Vanderbilt), analyzed the problems of the young instructor; D. F. 
Gunder (Colorado State College) spoke on the teaching of mathe- 
matics; H. E. Davis (University of California) spoke on ‘‘ Research 
and Its Influence Upon Instruction’’; and W. P. Wallace (Louis- 
iana State) concluded the program with ‘‘Teaching Structures by 
Means of Models.’’ 

The fourth general session was in charge of Committee I (Edu- 
cational Policy and Teaching Methods). Past Chairman Kerekes 
(Iowa State) opened the meeting by speaking on ‘‘ Looking forward 
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in Planning the Civil Engineering Curriculum’’; President Heald 
(Armour) used the subject ‘‘ Responsibilities of the Civil Engi- 
neer’’; Dean Mitchell (Syracuse) used a live subject ‘‘What the 
Civil Engineering Departments Can Gain through Information 
Gathered by the E.C.P.D.’’; and H. 8. Carter (Utah State) talked 
about ‘‘Direct Techniques for Developing Specific Civil Engineer- 
ing Skills.’’ The session was closed by a discussion by Dean Tyler 
(University of Washington). 

Turning now to the more specialized programs, Committee II 
(Structures) held a long and interesting session. ‘‘ Academie 
vs. Practical Structures’’ was debated by T. C. Shedd (University 
of Illinois), and Past Chairman Plummer (Case), followed by an 
excellent discussion by Sophus Thompson (Southern Methodist). 
The next debate was on the subject, ‘‘Should Stresses and Design 
be Taught as One Codrdinated Course,’’ with A. A. Jakkula (Texas 
A. and M.) and A. H. Fuller (Iowa State)—read by Frank 
Kerekes—taking opposite sides, with a closing discussion by P. M. 
Ferguson (University of Texas). H. C. Bird (Duke) concluded 
the program with a paper on ‘‘Structural Maintenance.’’ 

Committee III (Sanitary) under the leadership of Director H. 
E. Babbitt (University of Illinois) held a very successful and well 
attended meeting. Due to H. G. Payrow’s (Lehigh) absence, his 
papers were read by others present. H. A. Vagtborg (Armour) 
with his paper ‘‘The Proper Scope of the Sanitary Engineering 
Curriculum,’’ started a very active discussion in which most of the 
members participated. Due to a death in the family, E. R. Stapley 
‘(Oklahoma A. and M.) was absent. The members expressed their 
sympathy. 

The work to be undertaken by Committee IV (Transportation) 
was discussed at considerable length by committee Chairman M. W. 
Furr (Kansas State). Harry Rubey’s (University of Missouri) 
paper on Route Surveys was read by one of the other members in 
the absence of Professor Rubey. J. T. L. McNew (Texas A. and 
M.) in his paper on ‘‘Teaching Highway Courses”’ stated that it 
was very essential for the instructor to keep up to date as the 
texts become obsolete so quickly. F. A. Russell (University of 
Kansas) discussed ‘‘Course Content and Teaching Methods in Rail- 
ways.’’ Dean Gilchrist (Texas A. and M.), fresh from his active 
service in charge of the Texas highway system, covered his subject 
‘‘Highway Transportation’’ in admirable style. 

Committee V (Applied Hydraulics) under the direction of our 
new Divisional Chairman Mavis has done a lot of committee work 
throughout the year which was favorably commented upon in the 
March Civil Engineering Bulletin. This culminated with the 
papers and reports read at the meeting by J. G. Woodburn (Wis- 
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consin), G. N. Cox (Louisiana State), L. G. Straub (Minnesota) ; 
and for C. A. Mockmore (Oregon State), who was absent. 

The discussions in the session sponsored by Committee VI (Con- 
struction) was to the effect that construction education was still 
in its first stages of flux and that it should receive careful and sym- 
pathetic attention by civil engineering staffs. F. C. Snow’s 
(Georgia Tech.) paper was read by L. E. Conrad (Kansas State) ; 
Mr. Cape (assistant to Mr. C. D. Wells) read his paper. M. I. 
Evinger (University of Nebraska) presided and presented his 
paper, ‘‘Construction Management Course Content.’’ 

The subject of Soils Mechanics (Committee VII) held a spirited 
meeting. R. F. Dawson (Texas) told of ‘‘ Undergraduate Instruc- 
tion in Soils Mechanics’? and mentioned the San Jacinto monu- 
ment; H. T. Jenkins (Cornell) described in detail the equipment 
and the cost of ‘‘The Soils Laboratory,’’ L. A. Koenitzer (Kansas 
State) gave some ideas as to how an instructor could train himself 
to give instruction in this subject; E. E. Bauer (University of Illi- 
nois) reported on a survey made of the Soils Mechanics labora- 
tories; while Dean Grinter explained how to fit the course into the 
curriculum. 

In spite of the fact that so many members of Committee VIII 
(Surveying) were necessarily absent due to conflicts with their 
Summer practice courses, a lively meeting was held. C. O. Roth, 
Jr. (Cooper Union), and T. C. Adams (University of Utah) ably 
reporting about past and proposed conferences. (See recent issues 
of Civil Engineering Bulletin.) 

Dean Grinter (Armour) made an informal report of the recent 
conference sponsored by Committee II (Structures) in Chicago. 

Over one hundred and thirty members and guests were present 
at the Civil Engineering Dinner held in Bryan. E. P. Arneson, 
of San Antonio, director of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, acted as master of ceremonies, developing the subject: 
“‘Those Who Can Do; While Those Who Can’t, Teach.’’ The 
ensuing discussion will long be remembered by those present. J. 
T. L. MeNew (Texas A. and M.), in charge of local arrangements 
for the Division, ably acquitted himself on this occasion. 

The following members were elected to office for the ensuing 
year: Chairman—F. T. Mavis, University of Iowa; Secretary—F. 
W. Stubbs, Jr., Rhode Island State College; and Editor—M. W. 
Furr, Kansas State College. It will be noticed that a new office 
has been created, i.e., Editor. This was done in order to relieve 
the Chairman of the editorial duties. A very strong set of officers 
have been elected and deserve the support of the Division. 

C. Birp, 
Immediate Past Chairman. 
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COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


First Session—Clair V. Mann, Missouri School of Mines, presid- 
ing, 
Mann gave a brief history of Committee from its organization at 
Purdue University in 1931, to date. 

Cloke made statement of objectives of Committee. 

Bibber suggests feasibility of codperation with the Electrical 
Engineering Division of the Society in writing a sample compre- 
hensive examination suitable for Electrical Engineering. 

Smith suggests possibility of similar coéperation with Chemical 
Engineering (Chairman, Comm. on Exam. and Test., Amer. Chem. 


Soe.). 


Joint meeting with Engineering groups of the society proposed 
for the purpose of developing sample comprehensive examina- 
tions. 

Joint meeting with Electrical and Mechanical engineering favored 
by three persons. 


Sweigert suggests the Committee work with Exam. Committee 
of Mechanical Engineering Division in developing comprehensive 
examinations. 

Bibber suggests one or more members from each division be as- 
signed to Committee on Tests and Comprehensive Examinations. 

- Cloke asked to suggest to the Council the type of personnel for 
the Committee. 

Mann, ‘‘Progress Report,’’ see (a), page 10 of program. 

Sweigert’s paper, ‘‘Fields for Which Comprehensive Examina- 
tions are to be Written,’’ read by Rising. See (b), page 10 of pro- 
gram. 

Cloke takes chair and praises Mann’s interest and work in com- 
prehensive examinations. 

Mann presents a summary of a report compiled from the replies 
by members of the Committee to a questionnaire concerning com- 
prehensive examinations. See (c), page 10 of program. 

Cloke presents a ‘‘ Report on Comprehensive Examinations,’’ see 
(d) page 10 of program. 

Future work of Committee, see (e) page 10 of program. 

Committee requested to prepare and circulate an exhibit of 
present comprehensive examinations. 

*Several typical comprehensive examination questions read to 
conference from M. I. T. Examination. 

Swinton remarks on how to answer examination questions. 

L. G. Miller asks ‘‘Can results of Comprehensive Examinations 


.be used for guidance.’’ 


ons 
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MacQuigg states ‘‘Success a product of diligence more than in- 
telligence. Common sense important.’’ 

Dickey, Young, and Valade also participated in discussions. 

15 members of Conference favor arranging a joint conference 
with Divisions of Electrical Engineering and Mechanical Engi- 
neering for the development of Comprehensive Examinations in 
both fields. Suggested that Frazier of M. I. T., and Cloke be asked 
to bring answers to some of questions read at (*) above. 

Hill suggests a long-time program for testing Committee to 
cover all phases of testing. 

Justus Ristne, Secretary. 


COOPERATIVE ENGINEERING 


In planning the program for the 1938 meetings the Chairman, 
Dean E. H. Flath of Southern Methodist University, ascertained 
by correspondence with administrators and teachers that they pre- 
ferred more papers presented by employers of codperative students. 
Accordingly the major part of the conferences dealt with the pur- 
poses, aims and experiences of codperating firms. 

The first paper of the Tuesday session, ‘‘Our Purpose and Aim 
in the Employment of Coéperative Students,’’ was presented by 
A. 8. Hotchkiss, Director of Training, Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co. The three major points around which the subject 
was developed were: 


1st. All education, including codéperative education, is being re- 
explored, reévaluated and reinterpreted. 

2nd. Industry has tremendous facilities as a laboratory for 
codperative learning, and 

3rd. Codperation between industry and education is essential 
to further progress. 


It was the wish of everyone in attendance that this paper be 
reprinted in full in the JourNAL and therefore no attempt to brief 
it seems advisable here. 

The spirited informal discussion of several phases of Mr. Hotch- 
kiss’ talk consisted mainly of questions on the Company’s facilities 
for thorough student training, whether or not the Company con- 
sidered codperative training financially profitable and what was the 
reaction of labor organizations to the codperative training plan. 

G. B. Thomas, Personnel Director, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
presented the second paper entitled, ‘‘Industrial Viewpoint on Co- 
operative Engineering.’’ Mr. Thomas, drawing from his experi- 
ence in the research and development fields, expressed the opinion 
that there was no statistical information to indicate that the co- 
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operative method has superiority over the straight time course. 
He indicated that in other types of industry the codperative grad- 
uates might show to greater advantage. Mr. Thomas expressed 
some doubt that much conclusive evidence could be gathered by 
means of individual papers and he then suggested that a restudy 
of codperative education be made as a follow up of the Wickenden 
report. This suggestion met the approval of those present. 

The final paper of the first session presented by E. L. Myers 
of Myers, Noyes and Forrest, Consulting Engineers, Dallas, Texas, 
was entitled, ‘‘The Experiences of a Consulting Engineer with Co- 
operative Training.’’ This firm has codperated with Southern 
Methodist University since its founding and has had as many as 
sixteen codperative students in its employ at one time. Quotations 
from Mr. Myer’s paper follow: 


The students have been employed largely as chainmen, rodmen and 
instrumentmen on surveys and have been trained as draftsmen in the 
office. It has been our practice, where possible, to give students both 
office and field training. 

The idea of a codperative plan of engineering education appealed to 
our firm because it was our belief that this type of school would be bene- 
ficial to both students and the employer and, also, because we felt that 
we would be assisting young men to acquire an education who otherwise 
woud be deprived of this opportunity due to lack of funds. In our work 
it is necessary to employ young men as chainmen and rodmen. This 
work does not particularly appeal to the college graduate and the men 
filling these positions are untrained and show little interest in their work. 
It was our opinion that the student would be much more interested in 
his work and ambitious to advance, which, in most cases, has proved true 
of the codperative student. 

We find that a man at the time of his graduation from the codpera- 
tive course is much better trained for our work than a graduate from 
the ordinary four year engineering course. This is particularly true of 
the men who have come up in our organization. These men fit into our 
organization without the least difficulty, as they have been trained in all 
phases of our work. Another advantage, in our opinion, is that few 
misfits in the engineering profession ever finish the codperative engineer- 
ing course as they have a chance to find out in the early stages of their 
education that they are not fitted for the profession. From the employ- 
er’s standpoint this is of very considerable advantage, as the training of - 
a young engineering graduate is costly.» Also bad work by an employee 
may sometimes prove extremely embarrassing as well as costly to the 
employer. 

Our firm has been well satisfied with the codperative students em- 
ployed as a whole and we do not feel that any additional expense has 
been incurred due to the employment of such students. To the contrary, 
it is our opinion that we have really benefited considerably by the em- 
ployment of these students. 
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A general discussion followed during which Dean Weil ex- 
plained the University of Florida coéperative plan, Professor Me- 
Daniel of Georgia Tech. stressed the need of careful selection of 
students for the codperative course and E. M. Stephens of U. 8. 
Steel Corp. elaborated on the necessity of complete co-responsibil- 
ity by industry and the schools if the codperative method is to be 
most effective. Dean Freund, University of Detroit, suggested 
that next year’s program continue in the same channels. 

The Wednesday session opened with a paper entitled, ‘‘Pre- 
Engineering Training and Selection of Students for Codperative 
Training’’ by R. L. Langenheim, University of Tulsa. Excerpts 
appear below: 


The scientific developments and the changing economic and social 
structure since the beginning of the century, together with the more re- 
cent attempts to strengthen engineering as a profession, have materially 
crowded the engineering curriculum. If the engineering colleges were 
placed on a basis similar to those of other professional schools, such as 
law and medicine, the overloading of the curriculum would be relieved 
and the selection of adequately trained and mentally developed students 
would result. A program of sixty hours college work, covering mathe- 
matics through caleulus, general chemistry and beginning physics, with 
remaining hours devoted to social sciences, languages and literature, as 
a prerequisite to matriculation in the engineering school, would solve 
many important problems and answer some of the most pertinent criti- 
eisms of engineering education. Under such a plan the student would 
receive a background to help him meet the social and economic conditions 
which he encounters upon graduation. The plan would also meet the 
trend which is forcing employers to raise the age limit of employees, 
which in turn is particularly detrimental to codperative education pro- 
grams. It would relieve overcrowding of the technical curriculum and 
would raise the standard of engineering as a profession. Then engineer- 
ing education would follow the two years of preéngineering with three 
additional years for nine-month: non-codperative schools and probably 
four years for codperative schools. Upon the completion of sixty addi- 
tional hours credit or two years work, the student would receive his bach- 
elor of science degree, with a major in sonie natural science and a mas- 
ter’s or professional degree in engineering upon the completion of his 
technical work in the engineering college. 

The concentration upon students capable of developing into engineers 
and the elimination of the unfit would provide some improvement in our 
program. 

Several schools have found that a testing program has proved valu- 
able in selecting recruits for the engineering profession. Two of the 
outstanding experimenters in this field have been Clair V. Mann of the 
Rolla School of Mines and President Davis of Stevens Institute, whose 
work has supplemented that of our own committee of the S. P. E. E. 
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Many of the freshmen do not have the necessary level of intelligence 
or the proper high school training; they do not have the apptitude for 
engineering or are too young to handle the engineering curriculum on a 
coéperative basis. This has resulted in an abnormally high mortality 
which tends to lower the efficiency of the work offered. 

We were of the opinion that the student best able to handle the engi- 
neering curriculum should be above general average intelligence; he should 
be able to read well at average speed and have a high degree of com- 
prehension of what he read; and further he should have an aptitude and 
some training in mathematics and the physical sciences. We therefore 
chose the Ohio State Psychological test for general intelligence, the Iowa 
reading tests for reading and comprehension, the Iowa tests for Math. 
training and Physies training and the Iowa Chemistry tests for aptitude 
in the physical sciences. 

Students were placed in decile groups which were determined by the 
respective averages of the percentile rankings of the five tests, not includ- 
ing reading speed. 

An examination of the records made by students who had an average 
percentile ranking below 30.0 showed them to be in general very weak 
students. Hence, the 30th percentile was decided upon as a tentative 
figure to be used as a basis for discouraging students in entering the Col- 
lege of Engineering. 

A comparison of those in the lowest 30 per cent and the top 10 per 
cent may be of some interest. The lowest group carried 14.1 hours while 
the highest group carried an average of 18.4 hours. The lowest failed 
an average of 6.2 hours while the highest failed no courses. The grade 
point averages were — 0.007 as compared with 2.41. Eleven of the low- 
est group or 50 per cent dropped before the beginning of the second se- 
mester, while all of the highest group continued in the College. 

Of course this comparison of high and low groups merely points a 
way and is not an open and shut defense of the methods used. How- 
ever, there was a significant gradation through the intermediate groups, 
not a perfect alignment but at least a significant one. 

On the basis of these tests we expect to limit our enrollment of fresh- 
men by directing the weakest students into a five-year program in an at- 
tempt to obtain tested raw materials. .. . 

We shall follow this group through to graduation and into industry 
and shall continue the tests for all freshmen. There will undoubtedly be 
changes in tests and procedures but we believe that we will matriculate 
a better grade of students and that the elimination of students in the 
lowest group will permit us to improve our training for the more apt 
and superior students. 

We at Tulsa are of the opinion that a pre-engineering course is de- 
sirable and would materially improve the products of engineering schools. 
Until such time that this change becomes feasible, we are going to develop 
some other form of selection of candidates for the engineering profes- 
sion—and perhaps even after that. 


The final paper, ‘‘Coérdination of Practice with Objectives, 
Principles and Policies,’’ was delivered by O. W. Eshbach, Ameri- 
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can Telephone and Telegraph Co. In the development of his sub- 
ject Mr. Eshbach traced the case history of several young engi- 
neers in order to prove that while the benefits of codperative 
training are sometimes intangible and obscure in the early stages 
they become clearly defined later on. Mr. Eshbach’s paper will be 
available for reprinting in the JouRNAL in the near future. 

The nominating committee headed by Dean Freund presented 
the name of Professor C. A. Kapp of Drexel Institute for Chair- 
man of the 1939 meeting. Professor C. W. Park, University of 
Cincinnati, moved that the nominations be closed and Professor 
Kapp was elected by acclamation with the privilege of choosing 
his own secretary. 

R. D. Lanpon, Secretary. 


DRAWING AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


The Division met in conformance to the program as published. 
About 64 were registered as in attendance, of which the majority 
(75 per cent) were from the host state of Texas and its neighbors. 

It was a real exemplification of the benefits to be derived from 
the geographical spread of the meeting places for the annual ses- 
sions, in that, though many familiar faces were missing, new 
friends were made and the horizon of good fellowship in the group 
were extended. 

At the business session, the following officers were elected: 
* Chairman, Carl Svensen; * Secretary, H. C. Spencer; Members 
of Executive Committee, * Clair V. Mann and * Neil D. Thomas; 
Editor T-Square Page, Francis M. Porter; Chairman Drawing 
Competition, Arthur W. Leighton; Member Publication Commit- 
tee, Fred W. Slantz. 

The Executive Committee met at 8:00 a.m. Thursday as the 
breakfast guests of Professor and Mrs. H. C. Spencer in their 
charming new home. Southern hospitality blended most pleas- 
urably with the routine of clearing old business and outlining new 
plans for the ensuing year. 

Joun M. Russ, Chairman. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The first session on Monday afternoon, June 27, was opened by 
Chairman H. W. Bibber, Ohio State University, with an explana- 
tory statement about the conference program of the Division. 
This was followed by the reading of a paper by the Chairman in 
the absence of the author, entitled ‘‘ Progress in the Adoption and 
Use of the M. K. S. System of Electrical Units’’ by K. Y. Tang of 


* Nominated from floor and elected by ballot. 
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Ohio State University. The discussion which followed showed 
that the group present were interested in the topic but felt that 
more international agreement on crucial points should be secured 
before any widespread use ean be made of the system. It was 
stated that a text-book publishing house had recently asked an 
author not to use it. 

The second paper, ‘‘Standardization of Notation in Electrical 
Engineering’’ by M. C. Hughes of Texas A. & M. College, brought 
forth vigorous endorsement of the paper’s contention that a single 
system is desirable for designating currents, voltages, and im- 
pedances in single and polyphase systems. Another desirable 
feature emphasized was the use of the A. I. E. E. symbols in text- 
books and technical journals. At this point a motion was made, 
seconded and passed that a committee of the Division be appointed 
to consult with and impress upon the appropriate groups in the 
A. I. E. E. and A. S. A. the vital interest of the teachers of elec- 
trical engineering in the standardization of symbols and nomen- 
clature. 

The third topic, ‘‘The Place and Content of a Course in Elec- 
tronics in the Electrical Engineering Curriculum,’’ was intro- 
duced briefly by H. C. Dillingham of Texas A. & M. College, who 
then by prearrangement called upon several of the members pres- 
ent to state their views and practices. The high points of the dis- 
cussion may be summarized as follows: (1) electronics should be 
divorced from radio and communication electives and made a re- 
quired portion of the electrical engineering curriculum; (2) it is 
better if it is incorporated into the general circuit courses as much 
as possible and not isolated separately ; (3) there should be a clear 
definition of the ground to be covered in electronics in the physics 
department so that repetition—if any—of material in electrical 
engineering courses will be intentional and not accidental; (4) the 
difficulty of past years in having no satisfactory text available is 
being remedied as several new texts are in preparation or press. 

‘*Has the Advance in Electron Theory and Application Justi- 
fied a New Sequential Approach in the Teaching of Electrical 
Engineering?’’ was discussed by O. J. Ferguson of the University 
of Nebraska. He took the affirmative point of view because of the 
way in which electron theory in one form or another is presented to 
students these days in their courses in chemistry and physics. 
They have a feeling of familiarity with electrons when they come 
to courses in electrical engineering which should be made the basis 
of a revision in the sequential approach in electrical engineering. 
A spirited discussion ensued in which it was asserted that no one 
at present can give a satisfactory definition of an electron, and 
that the students have been deceived as to the simplicity of the 
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electron and its effects. It was argued that there had better be 
more convincing evidence from the physicists as to the nature of 
the electron before we in electrical engineering abandoned our 
traditional approach. 

At 7 p.m. Monday, members of the Electrical Engineering Di- 
vision gathered for an informal dinner with their ladies at Sbisa 
Hall. M. C. Hughes of Texas A. and M. had charge of the arrange- 
ments. There were 76 present at the dinner. After the dinner M. 
J. Evans, Management Consultant of Chicago, gave an inspirational 
address on ‘‘ What the Young Graduate Should Possess to Make a 
Success of His Profession.’’ Mr. Evans stated that it was not 
necessary to have the best of looks or appearance provided the 
young man has that absolutely essential inner drive and unselfish 
desire to help his fellow-men in any way he can. Mr. Evans’ talk 
was greatly enjoyed by those present. It was suggested by Pro- 
fessor Hughes that as the meeting broke up, no one should be per- 
mitted to pass out the door unless he had introduced himself to 10 
new people. Consequently there was considerable mixing after 
the meeting and general sociability. 

The second conference session took place on Wednesday, June 
29. The first paper of the afternoon was ‘‘What Principles or 
Techniques of Pedagogy will Help a Teacher of Electrical Engi- 
neering?’’ by Paul Cloke, of the University of Maine. He began 
by quoting a statement emanating from some College of Education 
to the effect that ‘‘no one should teach or has a right to teach who 
has not studied education.’’ This statement, if interpreted to mean 
formal courses in education, did not coincide with Dean Cloke’s 
views. He held rather that observation of good teachers in action 
by young men who had a vital spark of enthusiasm was the best 
method of preparation of engineering teachers. An engineering 
teacher should do some research, he thought, but if a man is a 
good teacher his lack of outstanding success in research should not 
militate against his promotion in rank or salary. Ability to take 
criticism he considered very important. In closing he made three 
specific suggestions for a teacher to follow if he wishes to improve 
himself: (1) attend an annual meeting such as the S.P.E.E. and 
take part; (2) do some reading outside of the technical field; (3) 
learn to do something for his fellow-man. 

The avid discussion which. followed this paper was contributed 
by many different individuals and covered a wide range of topics, 
those which were directly pertinent to the subject being as follows: 


(a) Don’t lecture on subjects where good text-books are avail- 
able, there are better uses for the time. 
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(b) Make a fight for more teaching personnel so the engineering 
teachers will have time for desirable outside reading and contacts. 

(c) Be conscientious about an adequate daily preparation for 
class, using recent sources of periodical literature and current 
events. 

(d) Endeavor to have the instructional material comprehen- 
sible, interesting, useful and related to other knowledge. 

(e) Give physical notions first, following with mathematical 
formulation later. 

(f) Create in the student the feeling of a personal need for the 
subject. 

(g) Try to develop ‘‘horse sense’’ in students. 

(h) Make them as self-reliant as possible. 

(1) Have teachers with as much practical experience as possible 
in the fields they teach so that the students will sense the reality 
which is behind their teaching. 

Charles F. Scott of Yale University was prevailed upon to con- 
tribute to the discussion from his wealth of experience. He 
thought teachers probably had not devoted enough time to a study 
of the efficiency or efficacy of their teaching procedures. He be- 
lieved more use could be made of analogies and models in electrical 
teaching, that this would help tie together electrical, mechanical 
and thermal theory. He suggested that projects be used to teach 
principles and that the instruction in the earlier years be kept as 
practical as possible. Drive home the main facts first, then add the 
refinements, was his philosophy. 

The next paper, ‘‘The Practice and Teaching of Electrical De- 
sign’’ by T. C. Lloyd of the Robbins and Myers Co., was pre- 
sented by title since the paper was in the hands of all present in 
mimeographed form and Mr. Lloyd was not able to be present in 
person. The interest aroused and the number of people wishing 
to discuss Lloyd’s paper appeared to be so large and the hour was 
so late, with another paper scheduled for personal presentation with 
lantern slides, that it was voted to postpone discussion of the 
Lloyd paper to next year’s conference at Penn State. 

The final paper of the afternoon entitled ‘‘The First Twenty 
Years as an Electrical Engineering Graduate’’ was presented by 
R. G. Kloeffler of Kansas State College. Much graphical and 
numerical data were presented to the audience by lantern slides, 
which showed the trend of the income, progress in position held, 
and type of work done by the average electrical engineering grad- 
uate of Kansas State during his first twenty years out of college. 
The effect of the depression on the work and income of the grad- 
uates was shown very clearly. The paper was based on 582 replies 
from the total of 751 living graduates of the period studied. The 
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rate of rise of income was shown to be about linear during the first 
15 years, it then rose more rapidly for some and became zero for 
others. The effect of the depression on initial salary and rate of 
increase has been very pronounced. Interesting figures given by 
Kloeffler for types of work were: the number of graduates engaged 
in commercial or sales work is 15 to 20 per cent of the entire group; 
nearly 30 per cent are employed by electrical manufacturing com- 
panies; about 15 per cent are in the communication industry; 
around 10 per cent are now in governmental activities. An illum- 
inating conclusion of the study was that the salaries of teachers in 
the group were lower than those of any other classified group. The 
number of living graduates in any year’s class who are in executive 
positions rises from 30 per cent at five years out to 77 per cent after 
twenty years out. Discussion of the paper brought out the fact 
that engineers in general are slightly better off than other profes- 
sional groups in salary and that there is little difference between 
electrical and other engineering fields. One member who had in- 
vestigated the problem of salaries recently said that he was opti- 
mistic about the trend of engineers’ salaries. 

Business transacted by the conference besides the designation 
of a committee on standard nomenclature comprised favorable votes 
on motions to participate in the conference on the place of manage- 
ment to be held at the Penn State Convention next year and to co- 
operate with the S.P.E.E. committee on Comprehensive Examina- 
tions by appointing a Divisional committee. Chairman Bibber ap- 
pointed as nominating committee for the next year’s officers, R. W. 
Sorenson, W. R. Work and Albrecht Naeter. They brought in a 
report which was unanimously adopted with the following as 
officers of the Division for 1938-39: 


Chairman: C. E. Tucker, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Vice-chairman : G. W. Swenson, Michigan Tech. 

Secretary : Knox McIlwain, University of Pennsylvania. 

G. W. Swenson, Secretary. 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


The Conference on Engineering Research was divided into two 
sessions: the first, sponsored by the Committee on Engineering Re- 
search, and the second sponsored jointly by the Committee on En- 
gineering Research, the Civil Engineering Division, and the Me- 
chanics Division. The Conference program was as follows: 


Research Bibliographies in Engineering, Report of Committee. 
Abstract Journals in Engineering—Failures and Successes, Ernst 
Weber, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
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‘‘The Problems Involved in the Setting up of a Policy Relating to 
Patents and Publications by Educational and Research Institu- 
tions,’’ C. B. LePage, assistant secretary, A. S. M. E. 

‘‘Engineering History as a Stimulus in Research,’’ J. O. Draffin, 
University of Illinois. 

‘Undergraduate Theses as a Means of Developing Research Initia- 
tive among Faculty and Students—A Symposium,’’ by E. R. 
Dawley, Kansas State College, G. C. Ernst, University of Mary- 
land, and Warren Raeder, University of Colorado. 

‘A Perspective View of Hydraulic Research in Engineering Col- 
leges, 1937—1938,’’ K. C. Reynolds, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

‘‘On Encouraging Young Instructors to Do Research Work in 
Mechanies,’’ P. W. Ott, Ohio State University. 


The sub-committee on Research Bibliographies, and the sub- 
committee on Abstract Journals in Engineering have outlined pro- 
cedures for carrying on activities which were current during the 
past year. 

The papers will subsequently be made available, either in full 
or in digest form. They cannot be adequately paraphrased in this 
conference report. 

Report of Committee.—The work of the Committee was divided 
roughly into two parts: (1) the preparation of general papers or 
reports dealing with the stimulation of interest and participation 
in research; and (2) the compilation of a list of bibliographies, ab- 
stract journals, indexes, and important reference books bearing on 
research in the several branches of engineering. The following 
topics were considered by the several sub-committees and codperat- 
ing members, and reports of completed projects are attached. 


(1) ‘‘The Use of Undergraduate Theses as a Means of Developing 
Research Initiative among Faculty and Students.’’ H. J. 
Gilkey, Chairman; E. R. Dawley, G. C. Ernst, Warren 
Raeder. 

(2) ‘‘Engineering History as a Stimulus in Research.’’ Jasper 
O. Draffin. 

(3) ‘‘Policies Relating to Patents and Publications in Educational 
and Research Institutions.’’ C. B. LePage, Chairman; G. 
F. Bateman, Ernst Weber. 

(4) Bibliography of bibliographies (periodicals and other publica- 
tions) giving lists of engineering research projects and ab- 
stracts of current and completed studies. This has further 
been sub-divided and the work has been done by six sub- 
committees, each one intended to cover only a limited num- 
ber of subdivisions within its particular field. 
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(a) General. J. H. Weaver, Chairman. 

(b) Civil Engineering. H. E. Babbitt, Chairman; W. C. 
Huntington, Jameson Vawter. 

(c) Chemical Engineering. R. C. Ernst, Chairman; C. C. 
Furnas, E. E. Litkenhous, G. H. Montillon, R. A. 
Ragatz. 

(d) Mechanical Engineering. B. R. Van Leer, Chairman. 

(e) Electrical Engineering. G. C. Dahl, Chairman; Mrs. 
Ruth McG. Lane. 

(f) Mining and Metallurgical Engineering. W. E. Mil- 
ligan, Chairman. 

(5) Abstract Journals in Engineering—Failures and Successes. 
Ernst Weber, Chairman; George F. Bateman, R. F. Diemel, 
H. E. Farrar, 8S. E. Field, Henry J. Masson, W. Bradford 
Wiley, L. T. Work. 


It was not intended that the work of the subcommittees of bib- 
liography should duplicate the work of the Committee on Library 
Facilities of the Civil Engineering Division. A representative list 
of bibliographic sources and reports on current research in hy- 
drology and hydraulic engineering was first submitted for Com- 
mittee comment. This was intended to be a selected bibliography 
of bibliographies in engineering research rather than a detailed 
list of research articles pertaining to a particular subject. In- 
cluded in the list were books and monographs, current research 
reports, abstracts and abridged translations, and bibliographies. 

In March 1938 the first issue of the ‘‘Bibliographic Index,’’ a 
quarterly cumulative bibliography of bibliographies, was published 
by the H. W. Wilson Co. Published bibliographies which make 
some attempt at completeness are published in the bibliographic 
index. Briefer lists recorded in the first issue are of two kinds, 
(1) lists on technical subjects, particularly in the fields of agri- 
culture, science technology, and education; (2) selected lists of 
references on general subjects. Quoting from the first issue, ‘‘A 
suggestion has been made that, in the future, brief bibliographies 
—one or two pages or less in length—might be printed in full in 
the main alphabet of the index rather than in a separate supple- 
ment.”’ 

Science News-Letter for April 30, 1938, announced a new serv- 
ice to prevent bibliography duplication. ‘‘A new intelligence serv- 
ice for scholars engaged in research is being inaugurated by Dr. 
Henry B. Van Hoesen, Librarian of Brown University, who is sec- 
retary of the Bibliographical Society of America. When the mar- 
shaling of references begins in connection with a research, the 
Bibliographical Society will carry a notice to its members, telling 
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where and by whom the bibliography is being prepared. Others 
working in the same field will be saved the trouble of duplicating 
the same compilation. 

It is recommended that the Committee on Engineering Research 
of S. P. E. E. encourage insofar as practicable codperation with 
interested publishers and societies, by calling attention to sources 
of bibliographic information. 

F. T. Mavis, Chairman 
L. A. Ware, Conference Secretary. 


ENGLISH 


The discussion of ‘‘The Function of the Department of Eng- 
lish in the Engineering College’’ at the meeting on June 28 at- 
tracted the largest attendance that any single session of a Confer- 
ence on English has had in several years. The papers by Dean 
H. P. Hammond, President Karl T. Compton, Dean O. J. Fergu- 
son, and Professor F. B. Seely, as well as one by a representative 
of teachers of English, Professor J. Raymond Derby, showed that 
schools of engineering look to the departments of English not 
merely for training students in correct and effective expression in 
speech and in writing but also for introducing them to the aesthetic 
and social values of literature and related arts. These papers 
will serve as an admirable foundation for a section of the report 
on instruction in English in engineering colleges which is now 
being prepared. This section, which concerns the function of the 
department of English in the engineering college, is being written 
by Dean Hammond and will appear in an early number of the 
JouRNAL. At this session a paper which was less directly related 
to the general topic but which proved unusually stimulating was 
one by Dean G. M. Butler protesting against the surrender by the 
teachers of English themselves of standards in the use of English. 

A dinner meeting on June 27 was devoted to a discussion of the 
topic ‘‘Who Should Teach English in the Engineering College?”’ 
Professor Young of the Case School of Applied Science, presided, 
and Professors George Summey, Jr., C. W. Park, and W. Otto 
Birk led the discussion. A paper prepared by Miss Sada Har- 
barger was read by Dean C. E. MacQuigg of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. One important opinion expressed in the discussion was 
that the average graduate school does not necessarily afford a de- 
sirable training for the prospective teacher of English in the engi- 
neering college. A second opinion was that it is doubtful if 
teaching English to engineering students supplies the opportunity 
for advancement, whether financial or intellectual, that the capa- 
ble and ambitious instructor demands. There was agreement that 
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real improvement in the teaching of English in the engineering 
colleges would involve consideration of the problems of selecting 
and training instructors and making work in the engineering col- 
leges more attractive than it now is. 

A third meeting of the conference, actually the first in order 
of time, held on June 27, was devoted to matters not immediately 
connected with the survey of English instruction now in progress. 
Professor A. M. Fountain, of North Carolina State College, who 
had recently published ‘‘A Study of Courses in Technical Writ- 
ing,’’ discussed matters related to his investigation. He presented 
evidence showing that in too many instances the teaching of tech- 
nical writing courses is placed in the hands of relatively inexperi- 
enced men. At the same meeting Professor F. W. Jensen, of the 
A. & M. College of Texas, gave a talk on ‘‘Engineering Seminars 
for Undergraduates,’’ in which he showed how a professor of a 
scientific subject with an interest in English can contribute to the 
powers of expression of the engineering student. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


The Industrial Engineering Committee sponsored two confer- 
ences, the first one being a joint conference with the Machine De- 
sign and Manufacturing Processes groups of the Mechanical Engi- 
neering Division, which was held Tuesday afternoon, June 28. 
Information concerning this joint conference will be found in the 
report of mechanical engineering conferences. 

The second conference sponsored by the Committee was held 
Wednesday afternoon, June 29, with an attendance of 10, and 
consisted of an informal discussion of terms used in management 
literature and of names of management curricula in engineering 
colleges. The discussion was led by L. P. Alford, New York Uni- 
versity, and quickly developed into a rather lively discussion of 
these and related problems. While no definite conclusions seem 
possible and no vote was taken, those present seemed to feel that 
it would be very desirable to have greater standardization of terms 
used in management literature and also that it was unfortunate 
that so many different names were used for management curri- 
cula in engineering colleges, even though much of this multiplic- 
ity of names for these curricula has developed rather logically 
from the fact that a curriculum containing all of the engineering 
fundamentals has very little time left for management courses. 
Because of this limitation, it has been necessary for each college 
to emphasize those phases of management which seem to it to best 
fit its graduates for the work that most of these graduates will 
enter, and this has in turn lead each college to the use of the name 
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which seems to it to best describe the objectives of its own man- 
agement curriculum. 

It was pointed out at the conference that the problem of stand- 
ardizaing terms has always been a difficult one to solve in other 
fields of science and engineering, but that it would be well for our 
group to study the problem as it affects terms used in management 
literature, where there is not only much confusion with regard to 
the meaning of certain terms, but where there are even cases where 
terms such as ‘‘Management’’ and ‘‘Administration’’ are used 
not only with different and diametrically opposite meanings, but 
where the meanings are even interchanged. Professor Alford has 
promised to compile a list of definitions as used in Cost and Pro- 
duction Handbook for use by the Committee in considering this 
problem. 

All those present at the conference expressed themselves as 
favoring the conference which the Committee hopes to arrange 
during the 1939 annual meeting to commemorate the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the first industrial engineering curriculum in this 
country, and as favoring the proposal for an entirely separate 
joint conference during the 1939 annual meeting on the ‘‘ Place 


of Management Studies in Engineering Education.”’ 
Pauu T. Norton, Jr., Chairman. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


The new committee on Instructional Methods held its first con- 
ference at this meeting of the Society. Although the field of work 
of the committee will be broad, the committee apparently owes its 
origin to the fact that there had been no standing committee in a 
position formally to consider certain proposals regarding the use 
of the motion picture in engineering education which had been 
presented to the officers of the society by George E. Tomlinson, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The committee was fortunate in 
securing Mr. Tomlinson for the first speaker, and formal action 
with regard to further study of the use of motion pictures was 
taken by the conference as explained below. In harmony with 
the general theme of the annual meeting, the remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of several papers presented by successful teachers 
of engineering students in the so-called cultural fields. Each was 
asked to present his methods for stimulating the interest of engi- 
neering students in his particular field. 

In his paper on ‘‘The Use of Motion Pictures in Engineering 
Edueation’’ Mr. Tomlinson first brought out that the motion pic- 
ture must supplement rather than supplant existing methods of 
instruction. A great deal of work is required to select the most 
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appropriate pictures and to fit them to the course. A well-chosen 
list of reading materials should be made available to the students 
in advance, and there should be an adequate follow-up. 

Attention was called to the necessity for preparing lists of 
available films suitable for use in the various fields of engineering 
with critical evaluations of each film. As the use of the film de- 
velops, it may be desirable for the S. P. E. E., either alone or in 
cooperation with other agencies, to maintain a distribution center. 
If this should be done, it should serve as more than a mere ‘‘book- 
ing office.’’ It should distribute lists of available films with un- 
biased evaluations; it should prepare lists of recommended sup- 
plemental reading materials ; it should determine the needs for new 
films and promote their production; it should provide an organi- 
zation for the carrying on and fostering of research to promote 
the best educational methods in the use of films. 

The first paper of the series dealing with the stimulation of 
interest of engineering students in subjects having a cultural value 
was by H. W. Davis, Head, Department of English, Kansas State 
College. He explained that the English department in a techno- 
logical or scientific college has two obligations. Not only should 
it implant skill in the technical use of language, but it should also 
lead students to recognize, appreciate, and like literature as a 
broad avenue to a wisdom older and more far-reaching than the 
skills of any one age can ever hope to be. In order better to ac- 
complish the first aim, the 8. P. E. E. should strive to encourage 
an even more spirited exchange of ideas, methods, and the results 
of experiments between departments of English in technological 
schools than now exists. Professor Davis does not believe in re- 
lying entirely upon classroom, mass-production methods. He 
suggests the need of a liason officer between the technical depart- 
ments and the instructional staff in English. This man should 
lead the classroom rhetoric teachers to a sensible, sympathetic ap- 
preciation of what engineering teachers want done and, on the 
other hand, should help in the improvement of the quality of all 
the written, printed, and mimeographed material that engineer- 
ing students have to digest so that the student would be exposed 
to good English throughout his course. He should also assist in 
seeing that good English is required of students in all of their 
written work. 

Professor Davis was even more concerned about the other func- 
tion of the English department. He defines literature as ‘‘a gadget 
which man invented a long time ago so we might profit by the 
experience of all ages’’ and contrasts its values with those of some 
of the modern gadgets of the scientific age, contending that in spite 
of all that has been recorded on wax records and photographic 
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films most of the truly trustworthy wisdom of the world is still in 
what is called ‘‘literature.’’ For the value of literature to the 
engineer, he made a strong case. 

The teaching of Speech was discussed by M. Blair Hart, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. He insisted that a public speaking course 
for engineers must be a practical course. Engineering students 
are not interested in the theory or science of speech but are con- 
cerned with its practical application as a means of helping them 
in their social adjustment and professional work. Mr. Blair be- 
lieves that the course should emphasize training in specific skills 
based on a thorough analysis of each student’s speech needs and 
abilities. Because so many students do not realize how ineffective 
their speaking habits are or, realizing them, hesitate to enter an 
elective speech course because they feel that it may be embarras- 
sing, it was recommended that speech training be required or that 
all students be required to pass a minimum performance test be- 
fore graduation. 

The third paper of the series was prepared by Wilfred S. Lake, 
Professor of Economics, Northeastern University, but was read by 
Professor R. E. Brown, Rhode Island State College. Professor 
Lake frankly admitted that most engineering students are little 
interested in the general course in economics. He condemned the 
use of devices which have no necessary connection with the sub- 
ject matter of the course such as attempts at being funny or ‘‘put- 
ting on a show.’’ He believes that it is wiser to place reliance 
upon interests that arise directly from subject matter and is of 
the opinion that one of the most effective means of arousing in- 
terest is the daily newspaper. The use of the newspaper quickly 
reveals the value of economics to the student. 

A second source of intrinsic interest is to be found in the per- 
sonal economic experiences of the students. At Northeastern 
there is the advantage that they have the codperative plan and 
students taking economics have usually returned to college from 
industry and have fresh experience behind them. Professor Lake 
finds that the use of numerical problems is helpful, for students 
are already accustomed to problems in other courses. 

The fourth paper dealt with History and was presented by C. 
M. Correll of Kansas State College, Assistant Dean, Division of 
General Sciences, and Professor of History and Government. He 
first called attention to the fact that leaders in engineering realize 
that an engineer’s success depends upon his training in English 
and other cultural fields as well as upon his technical training but 
that it is difficult to make students understand that this is the 
ease, 
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Dean Correll would make a definite attempt to adapt the work 
in history to the needs of the technical students who have time for 
only a limited amount of work in the field. He would try to see 
that they have a working knowledge of the forces that have made 
our civilization what it is. Our social, economic, and political in- 
stitutions are not mere accidents but are the products of definite 
forces, the working of which is revealed in the pages of history. 
We are where we are because of the long experience of the human 
race. The material selected should be linked with the life of to- 
day. Economic depressions, confusion in political life, the tariff, 
the relation of labor and capital, money and credit, government 
and business, foreign relations, war and peace, and a host of other 
problems which the people must be constantly trying to solve can 
be intelligently attacked only by citizens who can see these ques- 
tions against a background of their historical development. What 
is of the greatest importance is that students will become aware of 
the inevitability of change in an advancing society. 

In the last paper of the series, A. J. Schweiger, Head, Depart- 
ment of Economics, Government, and Business of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, discussed the teaching of government. He be- 
lieves that government, which in its highest sense is the adminis- 
tration of public affairs in the interest of peace, prosperity, 
and safety of the state, is increasingly a task for the engineer. 
In times such as these there is a challenge to try to stimulate the 
interest of engineering students in government. Government 
must be taught as a subject closely related to economies, history, 
and business; there must be constant codperation between the vari- 
ous instructors in these subjects so that duplication may be avoided 
and a balanced and dovetailed picture of the broader side of engi- 
neering presented. 

The carefully selected course content must be fitted into the 
pattern of engineering life in which the students are developing. 
Because the usual text books do not do this, the responsibility of 
the instructor is all the greater. He must seek out and stress in- 
dustrial applications and practical significance. For example, 
an alert interest in the tax, tariff, and regulatory problems of local 
and well-known national industries will bring forth a generous 
supply of illustrations. Current events should be constantly em- 
phasized and because engineering students, with their crowded 
curricula, find it difficult to keep up with current affairs it is ad- 
visable to require students to subscribe to a weekly newspaper such 
as the ‘‘ American Observer’’ which is written especially for col- 
lege students. 
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Professor Schweiger laid great emphasis upon a point which 
applies to all the cultural fields. He maintains that the teachers 
of the subjects must work closely with the professional engineer- 
ing staff and win their confidence and codperation. Every effort 
should be made to understand the technical problems that the 
engineering professors are putting before their students and to 
get these professors to understand what the teachers of govern- 
ment, history, English, and similar subjects are trying to accom- 
plish. If each group is making sympathetic references to the work 
of the other, it goes far toward making students appreciate the 
importance of cultural subjects in their training as engineers. 

At the close of this group of papers, H. L. Creek, Purdue Uni- 
versity, made a brief statement concerning the purposes and meth- 
ods of the Survey of the Teaching of English in which he is en- 
gaged. 

The discussion was led by A. M. Greene, Jr., Princeton Uni- 
versity, who made a number of illuminating comments upon the 
papers. After considerable general discussion which in the end 
centered largely about the question of how the committee on In- 
structional Methods could best serve the society, it was voted that 
the group register itself as approving the use of the motion pic- 
ture as a supplemental aid in presenting applied technological 
subjects and that it be suggested to the committee that annotated 
lists of films of known worth should be prepared. It was also 
urged by Dean Porter and others that the committee foster similar 
conference programs in the future. In this connection it is in 
order to explain that the present program was very difficult to 
arrange because of the small number of representatives of the so- 
ealled cultural or service fields who are members of the 8. P. E. E. 
Without the help of a number of deans of engineering colleges it 
would have been impossible to have found the group of ‘‘success- 
ful teachers of cultural subjects to engineering students’’ that was 
assembled. English is the only subject of this type that is at all 
well represented in the membership of our society and it is to be 
hoped that an active effort will be made to interest representatives 
of other fields in becoming members of the society and in taking 
part in its activities. 

Houtmer L. Dopee, Chairman. 


MATHEMATICS 


The first two of the three sessions of the conference of the 
mathematics division were held in conjunction with the physics 
‘group. At these sessions the following papers were offered and 
the contents discussed. 
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C. R. Wylie, Ohio State University, presented the facts concern- 
ing the joint codperative effort which has been made at the Ohio 
State University by the Department of Mathematics and the De- 
partment of physics, and indicated some possible further work on 
the part of the Department of Mathematics. So far the work has 
been confined to the courses in the calculus and the beginning course 
in engineering physics. Further work would extend into the fresh- 
man year, and consider the revision of the college algebra, trigo- 
nometry, and analytic geometry. 

Philip M. Morse, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in dis- 
cussing the problem of the mathematics for use in the graduate 
courses in physics makes a plea for a well balanced program, say- 
ing that a thorough grounding in the older mathematics is just as 
essential as a knowledge of the newer. He would list four courses 
as being of fundamental importance. They are 


(1) Theory of the functions of a complex variable. 
(2) Theory of ordinary differential equations. 

(3) Theory of partial differential equations. 

(4) Vector analysis. 


Courses like tensor analysis he would leave for the few mathe- 
matically minded students. 

Saul Dushman, General Electric Research Laboratories, in dis- 
cussing mathematics as a tool for the physicist stressed the follow- 
ing four aspects. (1) Its powers of analysis; (2) Its concern with 
functional relations; (3) Its abstract nature; (4) Its interest in 
invariants under transformation. 

The paper of H. J. Ettlinger, University of Texas, was a strictly 
technical one in which he discussed the transverse vibrations of a 
number of beads spaced at equal intervals on a string, with certain 
assumed boundary conditions. He set up the Hamiltonian equa- 
tions of motion, and obtained a set of normal solutions, which could 
be set in matrix form. He then displayed a graphical method for 
obtaining these solutions. 

The paper of Glenn Murphy, Iowa State College, was also tech- 
nical. It developed a method for determining stresses and defiec- 
tions of thin plates on elastic foundations. The paper was illus- 
trated with lantern slides. The results are printed in Bulletin 135 
of the Iowa Engineering Experiment Station. 

The third session of the conference was concerned with the 
business of the division and the paper by H. B. Phillips, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In this paper on the relationship 
of mathematics to science and engineering, Professor Phillips 
adopted the view point that any thing with a strictly logical de- 
velopment is mathematics. Hence such subjects as mechanics, ther- 
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modynamics, and electromagnetic theory are essentially mathe- 
matics. He pointed out the danger in accepting the results of 
such theories because of the fact that the assumptions underlying 
the theory may be only approximatley true and cited the proofs 
that flying in a heavier than air machine is impossible. He then 
discussed the question of relative importance of the various phases 
of mathematics, and the usefulness of generalization, and finally 
concluded by saying that generalization makes mathematics more 
and more abstract, and so more and more capable of application. 
The following Executive Committee was elected for 1938-39: 


Alan Hazeltine, Chairman, Stevens Institute of Technology. 
James H. Weaver, Secretary, Ohio State University. 

R. 8. Burington, Case School of Applied Science. 

W. C. Brenke, Pennsylvania State College. 


J. H. Weaver, Secretary. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The Mechanical Engineering Division held a general session of 
all its groups; a joint session of the Machine Design group, Manu- 
facturing Process group, and Industrial Engineering group; a 
session of the Mechanical Laboratory group; an informal dinner; 
and a luncheon. The attendance at the general session was 77. 

The general session was preceded by a business meeting of the 
Division at which the following officers and committees were elected 
for 1938-39. 


Executive Committee of the Division: 
J. W. Haney, Chairman, Univ. of Nebraska. 
C. H. Casberg, Secretary, Univ. of Illinois. 
B. G. Elliott, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
E. MacNaughton, Tufts College. 
R. L. Sweigert, Georgia Tech. 
G. L. Tuve, Case School of Applied Science. 


Heat Power Committee: 
B. G. Elliott, Chairman, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
F. D. Carvin, Secretary, Newark College of Eng. 
H. O. Croft, Univ. of Iowa. 


Machine Design Committee: 
E. MacNaughton, Chairman, Tufts College. 
C. W. Ham, Secretary, Univ. of Illinois. 
-V. M. Faires, Texas A. & M. College. 
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Manufacturing Processes Committee: 
R. L. Sweigert, Chairman, Georgia Tech. 
H. B. Domonoske, Secretary, Stanford. 
O. W. Boston. Univ. of Michigan. 


Mechanical Laboratory Committee: 
G. L. Tuve, Chairman, Case School of Applied Science. 
J. A. Lambertine, Secretary, Brooklyn Polytechnic. 
W. H. Severns, Univ. of Illinois. 


Representative of the Division in matters concerning the teaching 
of Management: 
R. M. Barnes, Univ. of Iowa. 


A change in the plan of operation of the Division was ratified. 
In the future, the Secretary of the Division will succeed to the 
Chairmanship of the Division, and the new Secretary will be elected 
each year from among the retiring chairmen of the committees. 

Frank L. Eidmann, Chairman of the Division, presided. H. 
E. Degler, University of Texas, presented a paper on ‘‘Combined 
Engineering Laboratories Correlated with Mechanical Engineer- 
ing’’ and the formal discussion was contributed by J. J. Wilmore, 
A. B. Domonoske, H. O. Croft, J. R. DuPriest and R. S. King. 
General discussion followed. L. M. K. Boelter, University of 
California, presented a paper on ‘‘Should a Thesis be Required 
for a B.S. Degree in Mechanical Engineering?’’ and P. 8. Biegler 
opened the discussion. 

A. W. Luce, Lehigh University, presided at the joint session of 
the Machine Design, Manufacturing Processes, and Industrial 
Engineering groups. M. E. Begeman, University of Texas, con- 
tributed a paper on ‘‘ What the Machine Design Instructor Would 
Like His Students to Learn in Shop Laboratory Courses.’’ The 
discussion was opened by C. C. Jett. A. S. Knowles, Northeastern 
University, read a paper on ‘‘Interdependence of Shop Work and 
Methods Engineering,’’ and H. G. Thuesen led the discussion. 

J. W. Haney, University of Nebraska, presided at the meeting 
of the Mechanical Laboratory group. R. B. Rice, North Carolina 
State College, reported on ‘‘A Survey of Mechanical Laboratory 
Practice.’’ This was followed by a general discussion. 

At the informal dinner, Frank L. Eidmann, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presided. C. E. Davies, Secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, talked on the subject ‘‘How the 
Mechanical Engineering Division of the S. P. E. E. can codperate 
with the American Society of Mechanical Engineers.’’ D. L. 
Royer, Chief Engineer, Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
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tion, New York, presented a paper on ‘‘The Engineer’s Respon- 
sibility for Industrial Safety.’’ 

At the luncheon, which was a reunion of those who attended 
the S. P. E. E. Summer School for Mechanical Engineering at 
Purdue University in 1929, but to which everybody was invited, 
ocarina selections were rendered by A. A. Potter and there were 
talks by W. R. Woodrich, H. P. Hammond and Charles F. Scott. 


MECHANICS 


The meetings of the Mechanics Division opened Monday, June 
27, 1938, at 9 a.m., with 53 in attendance and H. J. Gilkey (Iowa 
State) presiding. F. B. Seely (Illinois) opened a forum on Prop- 
erties of Materials, by discussing the course content. He pointed 
out the desirability of building up in the student’s mind an aware- 
ness of the internal structure of materials, how they behave under 
load, and how they fail. He stated that the course should include 
the effects of different types of loading upon both ductile and brittle 
materials, followed by methods of calculating damaging values and 
study of tests to measure the resistance to failure. J. O. Draffin 
(Illinois) discussed the organization and administration of the 
courses in materials. We suggested devoting six periods a week 
for one semester to the three phases of the subject: four hours of 
strength of materials, one hour of properties of materials, and one 
laboratory period, with advanced offerings for those who wanted to 
elect them. In the discussion, which centered about Professor 
Seely’s presentation, it was brought out that the treatment of 
failure did not need to be confined to metals, and that it was pre- 
requisite to strength of materials and materials laboratory. Such 
a course should contain information on properties in general, cover- 
ing the minimum requirements of all fields of engineering and 
providing a foundation upon which to build the special require- 
ments of individual fields. 

The next paper, by A. S. Adams (Colorado Mines), was en- 
titled ‘‘Is Thermodynamics Mechanics?’’ Dr. Adams traced the 
development of thermodynamics, pointing out the fact that it was 
centered about the study of engines rather than about energy. 
To-day, we find the principle of the conservation of energy of fun- 
damental importance in both thermodynamics and mechanics. 
Identical mathematical treatment of certain problems in mechanics 
and thermodynamics indicates close relationship between the two. 
Fluid mechanics and thermodynamics overlap. This evidence 
shows that mechanics, hydraulics, and thermodynamics are really 
the mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases. In the discussion which 
followed, it was indicated that while it might be well to bring to- 
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gether all of the fundamental courses in one department, adminis- 
tration difficulties would arise. 

M. L. Enger (Illinois) opened the discussion of ‘‘Is Soil Me- 
chanics Mechanies?’’ He gave a brief history of soil mechanics 
and stated that he felt it belonged in the courses of foundations. 
W. S. Housel (Michigan), in a prepared discussion, pointed out 
the fact that soil mechanics includes teaching material drawn from 
both mechanics and civil engineering. From the standpoint of 
analysis it is mechanics; from the standpoint of practical applica- 
tion it is definitely civil engineering, and in addition it requires an 
adequate background of physical and colloidal chemistry. There- 
fore, in the majority of cases it would most logically be taught in 
civil engineering. In the general discussion which followed, the 
question was again raised as to the desirability and feasibility of 
omitting the fundamental courses from the specialized curricula 
and putting them in a separate department to be given to all 
engineers. 

A paper entitled ‘‘Should Dynamics Precede Statics,’’ by Thos. 
H. Evans (University of Virginia), was read by the secretary. 
Professor Evans suggested it would be preferable to lead from the 
general case of motion to the specific case of statics. The procedure 
has been followed at the University of Virginia, using a standard 
textbook, with gratifying results. The discussion which developed 
revealed that such a system had been used elsewhere in the past, and 
that a simultaneous treatment of statics and dynamics is also being 
used. 

W. B. Johns (Georgia Tech.) presided at the afternoon meeting. 
The first paper was ‘‘Optimum Number of Students for Certain 
Mechanics Courses,’’ by B. L. Brown (Georgia Tech.). He pre- 
sented the results of a survey of teachers of mechanics in 39 uni- 
versities and colleges. The survey indicated that where the work 
is given on the lecture system the average optimum class is con- 
sidered to be 34 where assistants are used, and 19 students where 
assistants are not available. Where blackboard work is favored 
the average optimum is 20 students with, and 17 without assistants. 
About one-fourth of the instructors covered in the survey use 
assistants, and approximately 70 per cent favor blackboard reci- 
tations. For both hydraulics and materials laboratory the aver- 
age specified is 12 students divided into 3 or 4 groups. The dis- 
cussion which followed indicated the feeling that blackboard 
work is desirable as an index of preparation, although dailies and 
collection of problems daily or a sampling at irregular intervals 
give added stimulus to outside preparation. 

R. V. James (University of Oklahoma) presented a paper en- 
titled ‘‘What are Some of the Appropriate Graduate Offerings in 
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the Field of Mechanics?’’ He gave a summary of graduate offer. 
ings as indicated by catalogue studies, listing 27 courses under the 
three headings: analytical mechanics, strength of materials, and 
fluid mechanics. After suggesting several special problems which 
could be taken up for research credit in mechanics, Professor 
James indicated a range of subject matter to give first year gradu- 
ate students in mechanics a general coverage of the field and to 
provide a foundation for more advanced work. He suggested: 
‘Theoretical Mechanics, dealing with the historical and philo- 
sophical aspects of the subject, statics in space, Coriolis law, ete.; 
Advanced Strength of Materials, dealing with curved beams, un- 
symmetrical bending, flat plates, thick tubes, torsion of non-cir- 
cular sections, ete.; Fluid Mechanics, emphasizing the theoretical 
and mathematical development of the subject and the applications 
to practical problems dealing with viscous and compressible fluids; 
Analogies and Mechanical Methods of Stress Analysis; and a Re- 
search problem, probably of laboratory type, leading to a thesis.” 

The last paper of the program was ‘‘Should the Younger 
Teachers of Mechanics be Encouraged to Study, Concurrently with 
Teaching, for Advanced Degrees?’’ by J. R. Shank (Ohio State). 
He pointed out the necessity for anyone engaged in teaching to 
be continually studying. Formal study for an advanced degree 
raises questions as to teaching responsibilities, availability of grad- 
uate instruction in mechanics or allied fields, and the attitude of 
the young teacher. Combining teaching and research brings up 
the problem of competing interests. The discussion following the 
presentation raised the additional point of many institutions not 
granting advanced degrees to staff members. 

Tuesday afternoon, the Mechanics Division participated in a 
joint conference with the Committee on Engineering Research and 
the Division of Civil Engineering, F. T. Mavis (University of 
Iowa) presiding. The first subject was ‘‘Undergraduate Theses 
as a Means of Developing Research Initiative Among Faculty and 
Students.’’ E. R. Dawley (Kansas State) indicated the trend 
away from undergraduate theses, insufficient time, and the ques- 
tionable value of findings to science as points against the under- 
graduate theses. Some of the arguments in favor of the under- 
graduate thesis are that it serves to codrdinate individual courses; 
it provides automatic motivation; it stimulates the type of think- 
ing which will be required in the approach to any new engineering 
problem, and it makes the acquisition of certain mechanical skills 
means to an end instead of ends in themselves. Professor Dawley 
cited the Illinois ‘‘Dual Curriculum’’ plan, and the Harvard plan 
as methods of giving students training designed to meet their par- 
ticular needs. He then discussed some of the problems arising 
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in the administration of undergraduate research, such as selection 
of the student, allocation of students’ and instructors’ time, super- 
vision of the research, and selection of suitable projects. 

G. C. Ernst (University of Maryland) presented a bibliography 
of the subject and a comparison of thesis requirements in civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and chemical engineering as given in the 
1937-38 catalogues of 122 engineering colleges of the United 
States. Comparisons were made on the basis of size of institution, 
type of financial support, and geographical location. 

Warren Raeder (University of Colorado) pointed out the de- 
sirability of the thesis as a means of developing initiative in stu- 
dents of ability, as assistance in reconnaissance and other phases 
of research problems of faculty members, and as keeping the staff 
mentally alert. He described briefly the University of Colorado 
system of student presentations in seminars or student chapter 
meetings as an aid toward developing initiative. 

‘*A Perspective View of Hydraulic Research in Engineering 
Colleges, 1937-38,’’ a committee report by K. C. Reynolds (M. 
I. T.), was read by C. E. Bardsley (Missouri Mines). It pre- 
sented the results of a study of 117 projects in 24 representative 
colleges. Model tests were the most popular, with flow in open 
channels, pipes and through granular materials next in number. 
Studies in flow measurement accounted for about one-fourth of 
the total number of projects. Among model tests those of rivers 
and bed load movement and of dams and spillways were greatest 
in number. 

The last paper was by P. W. Ott (Ohio State), ‘‘On Encourag- 
ing Young Instructors to Do Research Work in Mechanics.’’ He 
listed as motives for doing research the possibility of adding new 
knowledge to his field, the desire for recognition and advance- 
ment, and for the good of his soul. He stressed the necessity of 
keeping a balance between research and teaching activities in 
order to present to the student an inspiring view of mechanics. 
He suggested departmental seminars or informal conferences as 
aids in helping the young instructor of mechanics in becoming in- 
terested in research. While experimental research in statics and 
dynamics may be unnecessary, pencil and paper research is still 
inorder. Fluid dynamics, earth action, indeterminate frameworks 
and photoelasticity are fruitful fields for research. 

In the Monday afternoon session, Arthur S. Adams (Colorado 
Mines) and Glen N. Cox (Louisiana State) were elected to the 
executive Committee, which is now constituted as follows: 


Arthur 8S. Adams (Colorado Mines). Term expires 1942. 
Glen N. Cox (Louisiana State). Term expires 1942. 
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W. B. Johns (Georgia Tech.). Term expires 1941. 

C. T. Olmsted (Univ. Michigan). Term expires 1941. 

T. J. Dolan (Univ. Illinois). Term expires 1940. 

S. B. Filk (Ohio State). Term expires 1940. 

W. J. Cox (Connecticut Highway Dept.). Term expires 1939. 

H. J. Gilkey (Iowa State). Term expires 1939. 

H. J. Gilkey continues as chairman of the Executive Committee, 
GLENN MurpHy. 
Recording Secretary. 


MINERAL TECHNOLOGY 


The Division of Mineral Technology was represented by a group 
of about eighteen at the 46th annual meeting. 

On Monday the meeting was in charge of G. M. Butler, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, and at that meeting the following officers were 
reélected for the coming year: Bradley Stoughton, Chairman, A. 
F. Greaves-Walker, Vice-Chairman, and Allison Butts, Secretary. 

Dean Butler presented a paper entitled : ‘‘The Geological Engi- 
neering Problem.’’ Dean Butler stated that only two schools were 
accredited in geological engineering, namely: Colorado School of 
Mines and the University of Montana. There appeared to be some 
question in Dean Butler’s mind whether there should be such a 
course as geological engineering. This paper was discussed by 
Wm. R. Chedsey of the Missouri School of Mines, and a written 
discussion from T. T. Read of Columbia was read. 

On Tuesday, the following papers were presented : 

‘*A Five Year Course for Petroleum Engineers.’’ Harold Vance, 

A. & M. College of Texas. 

‘‘What the Industry Expects of a Graduating Petroleum Engi- 
neer.’’ H. H. Power, University of Texas. 

‘*Equipment and Methods for Teaching the Fundamentals of Nat- 
ural Gas.’’ Sylvan Cromer, University of Oklahoma. 

‘“‘The Trend in Petroleum Engineering Education.’’ E. A 

Stephenson, University of Kansas. 

The first of the above papers, after pointing out the advantages 
of a five-year curriculum, described the five-year options which 
are offered along with a four-year course at A. & M. College of 
Texas. The five-year course was initiated two years ago and the 
speaker predicted that in time the majority of the students would 
take it in preference to the four-year course. i 

Professor Power discussed the functions of a petroleum engl 
neer, the changes which taken place in this branch of engineering, 
and the plans of education and methods of instruction desirable to 
‘meet the requirements of the petroleum industry. Further 
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changes are in prospect in the industry and a broad educational 
program is indicated accordingly. 

The paper by Professor Cromer discussed in some detail the 
use of problems, lectures, and laboratory exercises in teaching gas 
engineering. 

Professor Stephenson presented an outline of the petroleum 
engineering curricula in seventeen institutions, together with 
comments taken from letters received by him from representatives 
of these departments. These he discussed with reference to the 
changes which such curricula have been undergoing. 

This meeting was confined almost entirely to petroleum engi- 
neering education and at the meeting a resolution was proposed 
and adopted that a division of petroleum engineering be formed 
and that the Council of the S. P. E. E. consider the creation of 
such a division. 

The Tuesday meeting completed the program of the Division 
of Mineral Technology. Members of the group enjoyed the group 
sessions and various social functions available to them. All the 
members left with the hope that there would again be the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the educational features connected with the dif- 
ferent courses in geological engineering and petroleum engineering. 

VANCE, Acting Secretary. 


ORIENTATION OF FRESHMEN 


The Conference on Orientation held morning and afternoon 
sessions Tuesday. J. C. MeDaniel of Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy presided for the Section Chairman, Allan R. Cullimore, New- 
ark College of Engineering. 

The morning session dealt with three phases of orientation, 
Pre-College, College, and Post-College. There was an overflow 
attendance and it was necessary to place chairs in the aisles and 
in the hallway next the meeting room. The presiding officer in 
opening the session read a letter from President Cullimore. O. J. 
Ferguson, University of Nebraska, gave a splendid paper on Vo- 
eational Guidance and Student Selection dealing mainly with the 
philosophy and techniques of pre-college guidance and selection. 
There was a marked interest in Dean Ferguson’s paper. 

Professor McDaniel suggested that the discussion of Dean Fer- 
guson’s paper be deferred until after the following paper. Robert 
Widdop then presented a paper on College Guidance for Engi- 
neers. Discussion of the two papers followed. 

Edmund D. Ayres, University of Wisconsin; gave a prepared 
discussion of Professor Widdop’s paper. C. J. Freund, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, gave extended comment on the two papers. His 
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remarks are included with the papers and discussions. E. M, 
Stephens, U. S. Steel, gave industrial ‘‘approval’’ to the tech- 
niques used at Newark College of Engineering. H. T. Manuel, 
University of Texas, commented that the papers were enlighten- 
ing to a psychologist because they gave the engineering educators 
viewpoint of the use and objectives of tests. 

There was some demand from the floor that techniques of guid- 
ance inferred in the papers be given in more detail. On the basis 
that the purpose of the session was to round out a philosophy on 
the matters of orientation, and that techniques applicable to one 
institution might not fit another situation, Professor Widdop 
asked to be excused from discussion of such detail. 

* Following this discussion O. W. Eshbach, A. T. & T. Co., gave 
a talk on Post-College Guidance for Engineers. This dealt with 
the wider aspects of the general orientation problem with the 
spiritual, economic, and personal factors involved. Mr. Eshbach 
used very effectively the polar coérdinate system involving a change 
of length and direction to illustrate his viewpoint on orientation. 
He stated that he felt that codperative work was particularly effee- 
tive in guidance work. 

A general discussion followed in which Professor Bangs, Cor- 
nell; Dean Cloke and Dean Disque contributed effectively. 

Blake R. Van Leer, North Carolina State, presided at the after- 
noon session. In opening the session Dean Van Leer drew from his 
experience on Some Aspects of the Orientation Problem. He dealt 
with the absence of adequate ‘‘measuring sticks’’ to be used in 
selection and guidance. He felt that tests and achievement records 
in such high school subjects as English, Mathematics and Physics 
were of great help in selection and guidance and that subsequent 
performance in similar subjects in the Freshman year were good 
indicators of ability to get through college. Dean Van Leer felt 
that we should not regard our failures harshly but that we should 
realize that part of our job was to intelligently guide the ‘‘ misfits.” 
His experience has been that tests, etc., are secondary in importance 
to a student’s interest and will and determination. In the absence 
of E. D. Hinckley, University of Florida, Dean Van Leer presented 
his paper on Which Freshmen Will Graduate. Dean Weil, Uni- 
versity of Florida, and Dean Van Leer gave considerable enlight- 
ment on Professor Hinckley’s paper on Selection and Guidance and 
Dean Weil spoke of the ‘‘General College’ approach being de- 
veloped at the University of Florida. 

Registrar Howell, Texas A. & M., presented a paper on The 
Control and Stabilization of Enrollment by George B. Curtis and 
Bradley Stoughton, Lehigh University. The paper dealt with 
methods for the study and control of the number of students taking 
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work in each of the courses at Lehigh and was very informative. 
The difficult task of presenting the paper was well handled by 
Registrar Howell. Discussion was somewhat limited by the time 
available. Dean Davis, Alabama State University, commented 
that in State supported institutions, the problem of control was 
essentially different from that of private schools and that State 
institutions were forced to use so called ‘‘bottle neck’’ courses as 
eriteria and that matters of laboratory facility and instructor load 
entered the matter. 

A representative from Worcester Polytechnic Institute com- 
mented that the ‘‘mortality’’ data mentioned in Dean Stoughton’s 
paper was essentially the same as at Worcester. 

Rosert WIppop, 
Secretary Pro Tempore. 


PHYSICS 


The Physics group met in two conferences, one a joint confer- 
ence with the Mathematics group. A second joint conference 
planned with Electrical Engineering failed to mature, and was 
postponed for some time in the future. 

The joint conference with Mathematics, held on June 27 at 
1:30 p.mM., was planned by J. H. Weaver, Secretary of the Mathe- 
matics Committee, on the general theme of ‘‘Mathematical Prepa- 
ration for Work in Physies.’’ There were three papers: 


“Mathematics for Undergraduate Physies.’’ C. R. Wylie, Ohio 
State University. 

“Mathematics for Graduate Courses and Research.’’ Philip M. 
Morse, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“Mathematics as a Tool for the Physicist.’’ Saul Dushman, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


All of these were well received and provoked considerable discus- 
sion. This conference, attended by some fifty people, was pre- 
sided over by H. B. Phillips of M. I. T., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Mathematics. 

The second conference, held on June 28 at 1:30 P.m., was de- 
voted to the following program: 


“Specifications for An Applied-Geophysicist.’’ J. Clarence 
Karcher, Geophysicist, Dallas, Texas. 

“Examinations in Physies.’’? Newton S. Herod, Georgia School 
of Technology. 

“Impacts of the E. C. P. D. on Physics.’’ D. 8. Elliott, Tulane 
University. 
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‘A Curriculum for the Exploring Geophysicist.’’ William 
Schriever, University of Oklahoma. 

“Thirty Years of Teaching Engineering Physics.’’ O. W. Silvey, 
A. & M. College of Texas: 


In the discussion which followed, Dean Potter of Purdue, who has 
consistently been a friend of physics at the court of engineering, 
gave some interesting side-lights on the working of the E. C. P. D, 
accrediting; Dean Dodge of Oklahoma, a pioneer in the training of 
geophysicists, gave direction to the discussion of papers devoted to 
geophysics. 

A business meeting and a visit to the physics laboratories fol- 
lowed. The group voted its thanks to Professor O. W. Silvey, the 
local representative, for his efficient preparation and charming 
hospitality. The annual luncheon of the Physics group was held 


in Sbisa Hall, with twenty-four guests present. 
D. S. 


Chairman. 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
ENGINEERING GRADUATES 


Two conferences were held at the Texas meeting, John R. 
Bangs, Jr., Cornell, presiding. Two papers were presented at the 
first session, one, Professional Status of Engineers by A. Dex- 
ter Hinckley, Columbia, and read by O. W. Eshbach, Amer. T. 
& T. Co. The second was the Evans Professional Group—aAn At- 
tempt to Raise the Professional Stature of the Undergraduate, an 
experiment being carried on at the University of Wisconsin, both 
from the standpoint of the university and of industry. The uni- 
versity’s viewpoint was presented by E. D. Ayres, Wisconsin, 
under whose supervision the experiment is being carried on, and 
that of industry by M. J. Evans of Evans Association, Inc. Dr. 
Ayres was very enthusiastic about the success of the Evans Pro- 
fessional Group during the past 15 months and explained how the 
group functions and its relationship to the College Placement 
System. 

Mr. Mathias, General Electric Co., discussed the licensing of 
engineers to public practice and the status of engineering educa- 
tion. W. H. MeNeill, University of Texas, and O. W. Eshbach 
discussed the Evans Professional Group. These papers were dis- 
cussed informally by C. J. Freund, Detroit, M. M. Boring, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., L. E. Hazen, Oklahoma A. & M., and Chas. F. 
Scott, Yale. 

A. A. Nance, Humble Oil and Refining Co., Houston, opened 
the second session with his paper on the training program of that 
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company. He explained that this training program was not con- 
fined to college graduates alone but was intended for the rank and 
file of Humble employees. 

John R. Bangs, Cornell, read the paper on Engineering Occu- 
pations after Graduation prepared by K. C. White, General Elec- 
tric Co. W. H. Beardsley, Sinclair Refining Co., Houston, ex- 
plained the company’s method of training employees. R. R. Jack- 
son and P. L. Smith, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Beaumont, gave 
the training program of that company as compared “— the train- 
ing program of the Humble Oil Co. 

Robert Carruthers, Sun Oil Co., Beaumont, Sentiuiia Mr. 
White’s paper. 

M. M. Boring led the discussion on the topics of the meeting 
followed by L. A. Hazen, Oklahoma A. & M., R. R. Jackson, Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co., C. C. Hedges, Texas A. & M., E. D. Ayres, 
Wisconsin, Thompson, Idaho, O. W. Eshbach and M. J. Evans. 


SECTIONS AND BRANCHES 


The Committee on Sections and Branches devoted the year 
1937-1938 largely to the study of certain problems of these di- 
visions of the Society, and ways and means of establishing sections 
in the few remaining undeveloped areas. 

Three of these problems that were up for study received favor- 
able consideration by Council at the Texas meeting. One was to 
provide a way by which to meet the desire of sections to have an 
officer of the Society appear on their annual programs. Methods 
tried in the past to furnish these speakers have not been successful, 
so a small amount of money was budgeted this year to pay the ex- 
penses of officers to represent the Society in this capacity. Unless 
this amount is increased, or Council members can be prevailed upon 
to serve more generously as speakers, such representation can be 
furnished about once in every three years. Without doubt mem- 
bers who attend section meetings but who are unable to be present 
at the annual meetings of the Society will applaud this action of 
the Council. 

The representation of the Society on section programs through 
the appearance of the Council members as speakers may be im- 
proved through the action of the Nominating Committee this year. 
This Committee expressed a willingness to have names of men who 
have shown interest in section and branch activities submitted to 
them for their consideration as Council members to fill vacancies 
which occurred this year. A number of such names were submitted 


which may have resulted in election to the Council of men who will - 
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take an active part on the programs of these divisions of the So- 
ciety in the districts they represent. 

Another of these problems related to the financing of the ae- 
tivities of sections. Many methods of financing these activities 
have been tried with varying success, and burdensome to varying 
degrees for the secretaries. A probable solution of this problem 
came through the vote of the Council to allow members a discount 
of ten per cent on current dues which are paid before the fifteenth 
of January, and this vote was accompanied by instructions to the 
Treasurer of the Society to pay to a member’s section secretary 
fifty cents, when such member pays the full amount before this 
date. Although this transaction will add to the clerical work of 
the Secretary’s office, it will be a real service to the secretaries, 
especially those of sections covering wide flung areas. 

Another item to receive consideration was the lack of uni- 
formity of titles for the principal officer of sections and branches. 
In some eases this officer is referred to as chairman and in others 
president. By Council vote this title should be Chairman for 
sections and branches, and the term President reserved for the 
parent Society. 

At the beginning of the year there were four areas not supplied 
with Sections, i.e., New Mexico, Upper New York State, North 
Dakota and Maryland-District of Columbia. Through the efforts 
of Roscoe W. Morton of the Colorado School of Mines and E. M. 
Strong of Cornell University codperating with the Committee, and 
by vote of the Council, the way was made clear for members in 
New Mexico and Upper New York State to have section affiliations. 
The New Mexico members at the Texas meeting made unanimous 
the acceptance of an invitation from the Colorado-Wyoming Sec- 
tion for New Mexico to join with it to form the Rocky Mountain 
Section, and members of the Society located in Upper New York 
State are to meet at Cornell this fall to complete the organization of 
their section. North Dakota and Maryland-District of Columbia 
are the only areas now unprovided with Sections. The Council also 
approved the establishment of a branch at Cornell University. 

A number of institutions without branches of the Society have 
extended the programs of faculty group meetings during the past 
two years to include the discussion of 8. P. E. E. topics. This plan 
has much in its favor, yet lacking the leadership provided by the 
Society it is not likely to prove as effective in advancing the inter- 
ests of enginering education as branches would be in the same in- 
stitutions. This is an arrangement which deserves further study. 

A session of sections and branches was held at the Texas meet- 
‘ ing. Reports of representatives showed that the meetings of sec- 
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tions and branches during the year had produced many excellent 
papers and had served to promote good fellowship among members 
of neighboring institutions. Considerable emphasis was placed 
upon the service rendered by section meetings in promoting under- 
standing and goodwill among neighboring institutions, and that of 
branches in providing opportunity for different faculties on the 
campus to become better acquainted with the work of each other by 
meeting to discuss problems of mutual interest. 
Gro. W. Case, 
Chairman. 
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NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY DEDICATES 
NEW PLANT 


By CARL 8S. ELL 


Vice-President 


Plans long cherished by Northeastern University for its College 
of Engineering came to fruition on Monday, October 3, 1938, when 
dedicatory exercises were held for the new Administration and 
Engineering Building. At a University Convocation, held in the 
Boston Opera House in the afternoon, Dr. Karl T. Compton, Presi- 
dent of the S. P. E. E., gave an address on ‘‘Instruments of Social 
Progress. ”’ 

The new Administration and Engineering Building makes possi- 
ble for the first time the housing in buildings owned by the Univer- 
sity on a single campus all work in the Day Division of North- 
eastern. Over 100,000 square feet of additional floor space are 
provided in the new building. 

» New Mechanical Engineering Laboratories occupy approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet of area in the basement. They include 
sections devoted to steam and hydraulic machinery, internal com- 
bustion engines both spark plug and Diesel, testing materials ap- 
paratus, and an adequate machine shop. A number of testing and 
research rooms adjoin the laboratory, as does also a Mechanical 
Engineering conference room which will serve as the headquarters 
of the Student Branch of the A. S. M. E. Much new equipment 
has been added to that already possessed by the Department which 
was moved from its old quarters. 

Administrative offices of the University, a number of small 
classrooms, and a reception room are located on the first floor. 
The Department of Physics has a suite of offices and laboratories, 
including a General Laboratory, an Advanced Physics Laboratory, 
and several research rooms, in the south wing of the second floor. 

Three large lecture halls with raised seats, motor-driven ventilat- 
ing equipment, full facilities for motion picture and lantern slide 
projection, and splendidly equipped with lecture demonstration 
desks and adjoining preparation rooms, are available to the De- 
partments of Physics and Chemistry. A large number of other 
classrooms equipped with tablet armchairs or with drawing tables 
occupy the remainder of the second and third floors. All class- 
rooms are on the outside of the building so that light and ventila- 
tion are excellent. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND ENGINBERING BUILDING, NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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The Northeastern Student Union has a suite of reading and 
recreation rooms for student use on the Huntington Avenue side 
of the building on the third floor. A small chapel on this floor is 
also sponsored by the Union. . 

‘The Department of Drawing occupies the north side of the top 
floor where three large, light drafting rooms have been equipped 
with special blackboards having sliding T-squares attached. The 
Department has also a small art room with projection booth and 
a blueprint room in addition to the drawing rooms in the East and 
South Buildings. 

Equipment in the Chemistry Laboratories is almost entirely 
new. The ample areas now available for work in chemistry make 
possible the introduction of laboratory work paralleling the course 
in chemistry given to all Engineering freshmen. The suite of 
laboratories is arranged with a central stockroom which permits 
service simultaneously to groups in all three main laboratories. 

Dr. Arthur A. Vernon, formerly of Rhode Island State College, 
has joined the faculty of Northeastern as Head of the Department 
of Chemistry, succeeding Professor Samuel A. S. Strahan, who is 
relinquishing his administrative responsibilities to give his full 
time to the teaching of Organic Chemistry. 

The Departments of Chemistry and of Chemical Engineering 
have been separated and housed in different buildings. Professor 
Chester P. Baker is Acting Head of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering. 

On top of the new building a penthouse provides radio and 
astronomy laboratories, administered by the Department of Physics, 
and a faculty lounge. 

In addition to the new Administration and Enginering Build- 
ing, the University has entirely refurbished its South Building, 
providing the Electrical Engineering Department with a com- 
pletely new suite of offices and laboratories which occupy the en- 
tire basement. The area available for work in Electrical Measure- 
ments has been about doubled. A new General Electric Electro- 
dynamometer with auxiliary equipment has been added to the 
Dynamo Laboratory, and provision has been made for several 
research rooms. 

On the first floor of this building, areas vacated by the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering have been converted into a Meth- 
ods Engineering Laboratory for the Department of Industrial En- 
gineering, and a Hydraulics and Sanitary Engineering Laboratory 
for the Department of Civil Engineering. The latter will be used 
for demonstration experiments in connection with courses in hy- 
draulics and for research in the field of sanitary engineering. 
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The University will continue to use areas it has long occupied 
in the educational wing of the Y. M. C. A. building. These areas 
have now been equipped as classrooms and instructional offices in- 
stead of as administrative headquarters. A new Branch Library 
and Reading Room, considerable additional stack room, and sub- 
stantial increases in the number of technical books and bound 
periodicals, have all contributed to the enhancement of the Uni- 
versity’s library facilities. Further space for engineering refer- 
ence books has been made available this fall through the removal 
of the principal sections of the Law School Library to the Beacon 
Hill Building. 

The entire Huntington Avenue area has been appropriately 
landscaped with a Northeastern yard lying between the East and 
West Buildings. Both the faculty and student body begin their 
work this fall greatly encouraged and strengthened in morale by 
the splendid new physical environment that has replaced the noisy, 
cramped conditions of previous years. 

The following honorary degrees were awarded at the dedica- 
tion exercises to: Karl T. Compton, President of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, LL.D., Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
LL.D.; Harvey N. Davis, President of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology and President of the A. S. M. E., Se.D.; Dugald C. 
Jackson, formerly Head of the Electrical Engineering Department 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Eng.D.; Edward A. 
Weeks, Jr., Editor of the Atlantic Monthly and of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Litt.D.; Henry Cabot Lodge, Junior U. S. Senator 
from Massachusetts, LL.D. 

Professor Winthrop E. Nightingale was chief marshall of the 
academic procession comprising faculty and guests from other in- 
stitutions of higher learning in New England. Dr. Frank Palmer 
Speare, President of Northeastern University, officially dedicated 
the new Administration and Engineering Building and also the 
new Law School Building on Beacon Hill in Boston. 

The first floor of the Administration and Engineering Building 
was dedicated to Lt. Stafford Leighton Brown, who gave his life 
in the World War. A gift from Lt. Brown’s mother made possible 
the construction of offices and classrooms on this floor of the build- 
ing. A gift from the Charles Hayden Foundation enabled the 
construction of new laboratories for Inorganic Chemistry and 
Qualitative Analysis, for Physical Chemistry and Quantitative 
Analysis, and for Organic Chemistry as well as a number of re- 
search laboratories for members of the staff. These occupy the 
principal areas on the fourth floor of the new building and will be 
known as the Charles Hayden Memorial Laboratories. 
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A dinner commemorating the fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Northeastern University was held at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
in Boston in the evening. Recipients of honorary degrees and 
representatives of other edueational institutions, together with the 
faculties of Northeastern University, were guests. Robert G. 
Dodge, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Northeastern, pre- 
sided; Mayor Maurice J. Tobin represented the City of Boston, 
and Governor Charles F. Hurley, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. President Speare discussed the future of Northeastern 
University, after which the principal address was given by Win- 
throp W. Aldrich on ‘‘ Recent Social Trends and Their Effect Upon 
the American University.’’ 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Bucknell University.—During the summer, Walter K. Rhodes, 
head of the Electrical Engineering Department, was afflicted with 
several severe heart attacks. He has been forced to give up his 
work for this semester. Professor Rhodes founded the Electrical 
Engineering Department at Bucknell in 1904 and has been head 
of the department since that time. 

J. B. Miller, a former instructor at Bucknell, has been secured 
to serve in the department during Professor Rhodes’ illness. 

On September 29th ground was broken for the construction of 
two sections which are to be added to the present engineering build- 
ing. When completed this building will accommodate the labora- 
tories, class rooms, drawing rooms, and offices for the four engi- 
neering departments at Bucknell. The building will be ready for 
use by next September. The cost of this construction will be about 
$275,000, which has been secured by gifts from two of the trustees 


of the University. 


Appointments to the faculty of the College of Engineering at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology for the year 1938-39 include 
Douglas F. Miner, George Westinghouse Professor of Engineering, 
and three new instructors, Robert York, Jr., Department of Chemi- 
eal Engineering, Lloyd Thomas Andrew, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, John Wilson Dougherty, Department of Mechanics, 
Willard E. Hotchkiss, Maurice Falk Professor of Social Relations. 

J. C. Warner, formerly of the Department of Metallurgy, has 
been made Professor and Head of the Department of Chemistry. 


The Citadel—Funds have become available for the addition 
of a third story to the new engineering building, which was occu- 
pied in September, 1937, and a contract for the work will be let 
as soon as working plans and specifications are ready. All drafting 
rooms will be moved to the third story and the first floor devoted 
entirely to laboratories. An hydraulics laboratory is now under 
construction and substantial additions are being made to the 
equipment in other laboratories. 

Two recent additions have been made to the teaching staff: 
Karl V. Taylor, M.S., Ohio State University, and formerly founda- 
tion engineer for the Ohio Roads Department, will teach mechanics 
and foundations; and Bert B. Williams, M.S., Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology, and formerly a structural engineer with the 
Port of New York Authority on the George Washington and 
Bayonne bridges and the Lincoln tunnel, will teach all courses in 
steel and concrete design. 

Hill R. Nettles, M.S., Lehigh University, and formerly an in- 
structor in civil engineering at Dartmouth College, has been given 
charge of all laboratory work. Mr. Nettles has had much ex- 
perience with the South Carolina Highway Department in soil 
stabilization work and with Professor Beggs, of Princeton, in stress 
analysis. 

The remaining members of the staff are assigned as follows: 
L. 8. Le Tellier, temporarily relieved of teaching duties, except 
for courses in contracts and specifications, and placed in charge 
of the college building program, but continues to direct the Engi- 
neering Department ; John Anderson, surveying, water supply and 
sanitation, and hydraulics; H. G. Haynes, highways and in charge 
of all courses in drawing. 

Heretofore there have been no options in the civil engineering 
program (only civil engineering is offered at the college), but the 
size of the staff and of the enrollment in the course now seems to 
warrant the offering of options, hence, senior options will be offered 
next year in highways and structural engineering. Professor 
Haynes will be in charge of the highway option, and Professor 
Williams of the structural option. 


University of Detroit—New appointments to the faculty are 
mostly localized in the Department of Chemical Engineering. Stu- 
art McLain, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering, has re- 
signed to become head of the Department of Chemical Engineering 
at the University of Arkansas. Julius T. Banchero, Ch.E., for- 
merly employed as a chemical engineer by the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation at Charleston, West Virginia, has been en- 
gaged as instructor in Chemical Engineering to fill the vacancy 
left by Dr. McLain. Armand DiGuilio formerly employed in the 
Metallurgical Research Laboratories of the Ford Motor Company 
has been engaged to teach courses in metallurgy. J. B. Dwyer, 
S.J., has been added to the staff of the English Department. 

The fall semester inaugurated the evening school courses in the 
College of Engineering. The plan of the evening school contem- 
plates that an employed student may complete all required Fresh- 
man and Sophomore courses in four school years and four summer 
schools. Thereafter the student is qualified to enter the day school 
as a regular codperative Pre-junior. Registration figures show an 
enrollment of twenty-six students eager to earn a degree by com- 
pleting part of the work during their spare time. No student with 
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entrance deficiencies from high school is permitted to enroll for 
this course until such deficiencies are removed. 

A past practice of allowing students to take conditional exam- 
inations has been eliminated. Those students who now fail to ob- 
tain an average passing grade of seventy per cent are required to 
repeat the course. A greatly improved attitude towards courses 
has resulted from this action. 


Fenn College——Two new appointments have been made to the 
Faculty of the School of Engineering. 

Joseph Sutliff, a graduate of Hiram College, with his Master’s 
degree from Ohio State University, has been added to the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, with the rank of Instructor. At Ohio State, 
Mr. Sutliff majored in the field of mathematics and chemistry. He 
has had industrial experience with the Central Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Indiana State Highway Commission. He previously 
taught mathematics at Rio Grande College. 

George V. Parmelee, graduate of Fenn College in 1933 in me- 
chanical engineering, has been appointed as an instructor in 
mechanical engineering. He is taking graduate work at Iowa 
State University and has had industrial experience with the White 
Motor Company and the East Ohio Gas Company. He will teach 
Heat Power Engineering. 


The University of Idaho. With Dean Buchanan as the new 
dean of the college, the College of Engineering embarked on the 
present school year in September with an enrollment of 307 in all 
divisions. This enrollment is practically the same as that for both 
of the last two terms. 

Dean Buchanan, formerly professor in the civil engineering de- 
partment and for the past two years research engineer with the 
Pacific Coast Division of The Asphalt Institute at San Francisco, 
replaces Ivan C. Crawford, now dean of the School of Engineering 
and Architecture at the University of Kansas. He also assumes 
positions as Head of the Civil Engineering Department and Di- 
rector of the Engineering Experiment Station. 

Arthur J. Davidson, instructor in civil engineering since 1934, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence to take a position as 
assistant resident engineer-inspector with the P.W.A. at Preston, 
Idaho. Mr. Davidson’s place has been taken by H. Loren Thomp- 
son from Rose Polytechnic Institute and Michigan State College. 
Mr. Thompson has been employed with the Robert W. Hunt Com- 
pany at Chicago. 

Other staff additions, also in the Civil Engineering Department, 
include William W. Tinniswood, a graduate of the University of 
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California, as instructor, and H. Wilbur Richards, a graduate of 
Oregon State College, as graduate assistant. Both men will assist 
primarily in engineering drawing courses. 

John W. Gray, appointed as an instructor in electrical engineer- 
ing for the year 1937-38 has taken a position with the Bonneville 
Administration. 

A moderate amount of new equipment has been received and 
more is to be secured in the near future. Through the efforts of 
Professor I. N. Carter, a new sanitary engineering laboratory has 
been equipped during the past year and its use is now being offered 
to students for the first time. Work in soil mechanics and founda- 
tions is also being extended. 


University of Illinois—-Due to a number of reasons, several 
ehanges have occurred recently on the faculty of the College of 
Engineering. J. A. Goff, Professor of Thermodynamics, resigned 
to become Whitney Professor and Director of Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Dean of the Towne Scientific School, University of 
Pennsylvania. D. R. Mitchell, Associate Professor of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineering, resigned to become Head of the De- 
partment of Mining Engineering at Pennsylvania State College. 
J. C. Reed, Associate in Mechanical Engineering, withdrew from 
the College to become Head of the Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering in the Colorado School of Mines. W. R. Morgan, As- 
sociate in Ceramic Engineering withdrew to become Associate 
Professor of Ceramic Engineering at Rutgers. 

Albert Jorgensen was promoted from Associate to Assistant 
Professor of General Engineering Drawing. Professor Jorgensen 
spent the last academic year at Purdue University in exchange 
with J. N. Arnold, Assistant Professor of Practical Mechanics. 
L. B. Archer and C. E. Skroder were both promoted from the rank 
of Associate to that of Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. H. P. Nicholson was advanced from Associate to Assistant 
Professor of Mining Engineering, and R. E. Cramer was advanced 
from Special Research Assistant to Special Research Assistant 
Professor of Engineering Materials. Harold Leroy Walker came 
to the University from Washington State College to become As- 
sistant Professor of Metallurgical Engineering. 

W. C. Huntington, Head of the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing is on leave during the first semester of this year to inspect dams, 

_ foundations, and other similar structures in the United States and 
to engage in theoretical studies in research relating to such struc- 
tures. W.M. Wilson, Research Professor of Structural Engineer- 
ing is Acting Head of the Department during Professor Hunting- 
ton’s absence. F. W. Loomis, Head of the Department of Physics, 
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is also on leave during the current semester, to study in Europe, 
principally in Cambridge, England. P. Gerald Kruger, Associate 
Professor of Physics, is Acting Head of the Department during 
Professor Loomis’ absence. B. R. Hall, Associate in Mechanical 
Engineering, retired from service under the rules of the University 
at the end of the last school year. Mr. Hall joined the faculty 
here in 1917. 

Jakob Kunz, Professor of Mathematical Physics, died in July 
of this year. He was born in Switzerland in 1874 and received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Zurich in 
1902. Professor Kunz came to the United States in 1908 as in- 
structor in Physics at the University of Michigan. He came to 
Illinois the following year and served continuously in the Depart- 
ment of Physics until his death. He was the author of the text 
“Theoretische Physik auf mechanischer Grundlage.’’ Dr. Kunz 
was interested both in mathematical and experimental physics and 
was widely known for his work on the improvement of the photo- 
electric cell. 

Proctor E. Henwood, Associate in Machine Design, died in May 
of the past school year. He was born in Calumet, Michigan, in 
1875, and was graduated with the B.S. degree from Armour In- 
stitute of Technology in 1910. Mr. Henwood taught in the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota from 1910 to 1918 and spent the next three 
years with the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. From there, he came to the University of 
Illinois. While carrying on his teaching duties he received the 
M.S. degree here in 1933. 


The Johns Hopkins University—J. Harold Lampe, Associate 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, has been granted leave of 
absence for the academic year 1938-1939. During this leave of 
absence, Dr. Lampe will be at Storrs, Connecticut and will super- 
vise the construction of the new laboratory of Connecticut State 
College. J. M. Lyon, of the University of Michigan has been 
appointed to carry on Dr. Lampe’s duties during his absence. 

M. F. Spotts, of the University of Michigan, has been appointed 
Instructor in Machine Design in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering in place of Mr. E. L. Midgette who resigned in vuhe, 
to accept a position at St. John’s College. 

W. B. Kouwenhoven is Dean of the Faculty of EARS Se 


University of Kentucky.—New Appointments: Three new men 
have been appointed to the teaching staff of the College of Engi- 
neering as follows: Edward B. Doll, Assistant Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering; B.S. in Applied Physics, 1934; M.S. in Elee- 
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trical Engineering, 1934; and Ph.D. in Electrical Engineering, 
1938, all from the California Institute of Technology. Lester 
Tarnopol, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy ; B.S. in Physics, 1934; 
M.S. in Physics, 1935 from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Ph.D. in Metallurgy, 1938 from Harvard. S. B. 
Walton, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering; B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, 1934, University of Southern California, M.S. in 
Mechanical Engineering, 1938, California Institute of Technology. 

R. D. Hawkins, Professor of Applied Mechanics, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence which he is spending at the 
University of Michigan in graduate study. 

J. R. Johnson who has been Professor of Applied Mechanics 
for many years and who has been a teacher in the University in 
various capacities for a total of thirty-two years, having arrived 
at the age of 70 years, has been relieved of active teaching and 
appointed to special duties. C. H. Anderson, Professor of Engi- 
neering Design for the past nineteen years also has been changed 
from active to special duties under the regular arrangement of the 
University regarding retirement at the age of 70 years. 

The Engineering Quadrangle has been completed and all the 
departments have moved into their new quarters. Considerable 
new equipment is being purchased during this year and added to 


the laboratories. 


University of Louisville—Ford L. Wilkinson, Jr., has been 


‘appointed Dean of the Speed Scientific School, coming to Louis- 


ville from the University of Tennessee at Knoxville where he had 
been Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Head of the De- 
partment. Dean Wilkinson is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis and Columbia University where he 
received his M.S. Degree. He served 10 years as a commissioned 
officer in the Navy after which he engaged in private engineering 
practice. While a member of the University of Tennessee faculty 
he served as a consulting engineer for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and has done consulting work for the Tennessee Public Utili- 
ties Commission. He assumed his duties at Speed School on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Ralph S. Trosper has been promoted to Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering and made Acting Head of the Department. 

Lee L. Amidon has been promoted to Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Edward E. Litkenhous has been promoted to Associate Professor 
of Chemical Engineering. 

Wilson R. Barnes has been appointed Instructor in Chemical 
Engineering. Mr. Barnes received his B.Ch.E. and M.Ch.E. De 
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grees at the University of ‘Louisville. He is studying for his 
Ph.D. at Iowa State College. 

The total enrollment in Speed Scientific School to date is 223 
engineering students, an increase of 24 per cent over the enrollment 
at this time last year. The Freshman enrollment is 97, an increase 
of 50 per cent over last year. 


University of Maine.—Warren H. Bliss, Instructor in Electri- 
cal Engineering, has returned from a year’s leave of absence spent 
in the research laboratory of the Radio Corporation of America 
under H. H. Beverage, Chief Engineer (a University of Maine 
alumnus, class of 1915), working largely on television transmission 
between New York City and Berlin, Germany. 

Edgar Junior Bogan has resumed his work as Instructor in 
Chemistry after studying for the doctorate at the Ohio State 
University during 1937-1938. 

Joseph M. Trefethen, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1935, 
has been appointed Instructor in Geology, Civil Engineering De- 
partment. He comes to the University of Maine from the Uni- 


versity of Missouri. 

William John Nolan, Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1936, has 
been appointed Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. He 
comes to the University of Maine from the A. E. Staley Manu- 


facturing Company. 

Earl F. Bennett, S.M., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1930, has been appointed Instructor in Civil Engineering and 
Research Assistant in the Technology Experiment Station, both 
appointments on a part-time basis. 

Wilbur E. Tomlin, Instructor in Chemistry, is on leave of 
absence to pursue work for the doctorate at Purdue University 
this year. 

William L. Gilliland, Assistant Professor of Chemistry, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to pursue research investi- 
gations during 1938-1939. 

At the close of the past academic year Edward M. Filachione 
and Hugh D. Chase resigned their positions as Instructor in Chem- 
istry and Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering respectively. 

Philip M. Seal, who held temporary appointment as Instructor 
in Electrical Engineering here during Mr. Bliss’s absence, has a 
teaching appointment at Purdue University this year. 

Renovations in the basement of Lord Hall during the past 
summer have resulted in two new laboratories there, one for Sani- 
tary Engineering and one for Soil Mechanics. 

Building changes in Aubert Hall and reorganization of in- 
struction in Chemistry and Chemical Engineering have provided a 
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unit and processes operations laboratory in Chemical Engineering. 
It is intended to offer this work in Summer Session next year. 


University of Maryland.— Wilson P. Green has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. Professor Green 
received the degrees of B.S. and M.S. from the University of 
Florida and has been engaged in mechanical engineering work for 
the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. 


University of Minnesota.—Ivan Taylor, from Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed as instructor in General Inorganie 
Chemistry. He is particularly interested in the separation of 
isotopes of potassium. Professor S. Chatwood Burton has been 
given leave of absence to make paintings and etchings of the south- 
western part of the United States. R. S. Livingston of the Chem- 
istry Department is on sabbatical leave studying photosynthesis 
under Professor Franck of Chicago University. Professor R. E. 
Summers from Oregon State College has been added to the Me- 
chanical Engineering Faculty as an Associate Professor. The 
Hormel Company, meat packers of Austin, Minnesota, have set up 
a Hormel Foundation giving $25,000 a year to the University of 
Minnesota for research in food problems. H. A. Erikson, Head 
of the Department, and Anthony Zeleny have retired from the 
Physics Department in June, 1938. J. William Buchta has been 
made the new Head of the Physics Department. A new Astro- 
nomical Laboratory is being built on the top of the Physies Building. 


Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy.—Charles H. Fulton, 
on sabbatical leave last year, returned as a Research Professor of 
Metallurgy. C. E. Bardsley, Professor of Hydraulic Engineering, 
is on leave of absence to Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. Lieutenant William V. Powers, graduate from U. S. 
Military Academy and M.S. from M. I. T., replaced Captain W. W. 
Hodge, as assistant professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Paul Howard, librarian is on leave of absence to the University of 
Chicago for graduate library work. Mrs. Wyatt Belcher is acting- 
librarian during his absence. 

William Miles Thomas has been appointed an instructor in the 
English Department. Thomas was graduated from the Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo., with a B.S. degree in 
Education. He held a teaching fellowship with that college in 
1936-37. In 1938 he received his Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Missouri, 
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The Civil Engineering Department added Roy E. Zink, in- 
structor, and Vernon A. Gevecker, instructor, to their faculty. 
Zink graduated from the University of Iowa with a B.S. degree in 
Civil Engineering 1936 and returned to that school in 1936-37 as 
a student of Sanitary Engineering. Since June, 1937 he has 
worked under Dr. Bredeck, Health Commissioner of St. Louis and 
as an assistant engineer on a W.P.A. project in St. Louis County. 
Gevecker received his B.S. in Civil Engineering from the Missouri 
School of Mines in 1931 and his M.S. in Civil Engineering from 
California Institute of Technology in ’37. He has been employed 
by the U. S. Engineer Office in St. Louis and Alton, Illinois; has 
done county and city surveying for Los Angeles County; and 
worked as a plant engineer for Proctor and Gamble Manufacturing 
Company. 

Robert W. McCloy, instructor in Mechanical Engineering, re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from Iowa State University in 1937. He 
has been employed by the General Electric Company. 

The Chemistry Department has added William E. Yates, in- 
structor; William H. Webb, assistant instructor; and Edward C. 
Fiss, assistant instructor. Yates replaced John Sabine, who left 
the Chemistry Department to work for Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion at Woodriver, Illinois. Yates received his A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees from the State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri, and 
later in 1938 received his M.S. degree in Chemical Engineering 
from Iowa State College. Webb, a graduate assistant last year, is 
now assistant instructor. He received his B.S. degree in Chemical 
Engineering at Mississippi State College. He worked as a graduate 
assistant there and at Louisiana State College. Fiss received his 
B.S. degree from the Missouri School of Mines in 1936 and his 
M.S. degree from Georgia School of Technology in 1938. 

James H. Jacobs has a Missouri School of Mines fellowship in 
the Bureau of Mines this year. He received his B.S. degree in 
Chemistry from Pennsylvania State College in 1936. Richard G. 
Courtney, who has a Missouri School of Mines fellowship in the 
Bureau of Mines, received his B.S. and M.S. degrees from Uni- 
versity of Idaho in 1937 and 1938 respectively. He has worked as 
a Chemist for Bunker Hill Smelter, Kellog, Idaho, and assayer 
at Loyalty Mines, Ine., Dixie, Idaho. 

Don Farquharson of Wichita, Kansas, has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the Missouri School of Mines here to succeed Mrs. 
Bertha M. Jackson, who has been acting business manager for the 
past two years. Farquharson is a graduate of the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia, Kansas, and was formerly cashier at 
Wichita University before coming here. 
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The enrollment at the School of Mines and Metallurgy has 
reached a total of 779, the largest enrollment in the history of the 
school. Every class on the campus is the largest that has ever 
been recorded here. The total enrollment is 16 per cent larger than 
the first semester of last year. 


North Carolina State College—The engineering school is aug- 
mented in both equipment and personnel by the transfer of the last 
of the engineering school from the Chapel Hill unit to the Raleigh 
unit of the consolidated University of North Carolina. New fae- 
ulty members coming from Chapel Hill are E. G. Hoefer, F. F. 
Groseclose, and C. N. Sanford, of the department of mechanical 
engineering; and R. F. Stainback and J. E. Lear, of electrical engi- 
neering. G. Wallace Smith of the department of engineering me- 
chanics, and E. W. Winkler of the department of electrical engi- 
neering had transferred earlier. 

In the department of chemical engineering, the present con- 
gestion will be remedied by the completion of the chemistry build- 
ing now under construction. Chemical engineering will occupy the 
whole of Winston Hall, at present shared by the chemistry depart- 
ment. 

F. C. Johnson, alumnus of the College and doctoral candidate at 
M. I. T., joins the chemical engineering staff, replacing J. D. 
Lindsay, resigned. 

The department of electrical engineering has added not only 
the members transferred from Chapel Hill but also H. L. Morgan, 
Jr., recent graduate, who comes as a teaching fellow. To the 
department of mechanical engineering comes R. L. Cope, from 
Penn State. 

The division of engineering mechanics, now organized to include 
courses in engineering mechanics, strength of materials, and fluid 
mechanies, is headed by G. Wallace Smith. N. W. Conner is asso- 
ciate professor, and C. E. Feltner assistant professor. The de 
partment has also three graduate assistants. 

A. F. Greaves-Walker, head of the department of ceramic engi- 
neering, was cited in June for the honarary degree of doctor of 
science at Alfred University. The degree was conferred in recog- 
nition of Professor Greaves-Walker’s long service to the ceramic 
engineering profession and his scholarly researches and publica- 
tions. 

To the ceramics staff is added J. J. Amero, recent graduate, who 
is teaching fellow. Three other graduates are pursuing further 
study at other institutions; two of them are doctoral candidates 
this academic year. 
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H. B. Shaw, head of the department of industrial engineering, 
has recently completed a comparative study of all curricula in 
industrial engineering accredited last academic year by the E. C. 
P. D. Dr. Shaw hopes to make available a limited supply of his 
findings. 

Ross Shumaker, head of the department of architectural engi- 
neering, is granted a year’s leave from active teaching in order to 
prepare plans for the extensive building program under way at the 
college. 

The engineering faculty adopts this year the degree designa- 
tions recommended by the Society. Under this system the present 
bachelor of science will be supplemented by the bachelor of civil 
engineering, bachelor of electrical engineering, and so on. The 
bachelor of science degree, however, will be retained for a new cur- 
riculum in general engineering. 

Beginning this year, first year engineering students are reg- 
istered in the basic division of the college. Next year the lower 
division will administer the work of both freshmen and sophomores. 

Officers of State College Section for 1938-39 are: R. B. Rice, 
chairman ; J. W. Cell, vice-chairman, and chairman of the program 
committee; F. W. Lancaster, secretary; A. M. Fountain, JourRNAL 
correspondent. The section plans six meetings during the year, 
with one or more sessions to be added for special speakers. The 
programs are closely coordinated with those of the engineering fac- 
ulty and the engineering discussion group. The section was repre- 
sented at the Texas A. and M. Convention by Dean B. R. Van Leer, 
Professors R. B. Rice, E. E. Randolph, B. E. Lauer, and A. M. 
Fountain. A report by these delegates constituted the program of 
the first sectional meeting. 


North Dakota Agricultural College.—Stanley J. Kocal, a grad- 
uate of Michigan College of Mining and Technology, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Civil Engineering, replacing Assistant Pro- 
fessor H. M. Fitch who accepted a position at the University of 
Arizona. 

John A. Ord of the Carnegie Institute of Technology has been 
appointed instructor in Physies to replace M. E. High, who moved 
to the State Teachers College at Bemidji, Minnesota. 

Erwin K. Rohr, a graduate of Iowa State College, has been 
added as an instructor in the Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. 


University of North Dakota.—There have been no changes 
in the curricula for the present year. Changes have been made in 
Chandler Hall, including additions for M. E. Shops, Civil Engi- 
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neering Laboratories, and Electrical Laboratories, which provide 
additional space in the laboratories and give additional rooms for 
classes and offices which were badly needed due to increasing 
enrollment. 

Two changes were made in the faculty, to replace Ervin 
Dahlund, who resigned as Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering to return to Fairbanks-Morse Company at Beloit, Wis- 
consin, and Dr. O. T. Zimmerman, who went to the University of 
New Hampshire to head and develop Chemical Engineering at that 
institution. 

Succeeding Mr. Dahlund as Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering is Mr. D. J. Renwick, who received his Bachelor’s De- 
gree in Mechanical Engineering from the University of Michigan 
in 1932 and has had six years of practical experience in foundry 
work and with the Kelvinator Corporation in Detroit. He is now 
working toward his professional degree in Mechanical Engineering. 

Succeeding Dr. Zimmerman as Assistant Professor of Chemical 
Engineering is Dr. R. W. Higbie, who has taken all of his work at 
the University of Michigan and received his doctor’s degree in 
Chemical Engineering in 1934. Dr. Higbie has had a variety of 
experience in.industries and has had teaching experience, most 
recently at the University of Arkansas. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College——The new Engineering Building, 
to serve as headquarters of the Division of Engineering at this 
College, is rapidly nearing completion. The building conforms to 
the established architectural plan fixed some ten years ago for the 
Campus. The main building and laboratory wings are of steel and 
concrete construction and has a useful floor area slightly in excess 
of one and one-half acres. The main building has four floors and 
a basement, and houses the offices of a large part of the Engineering 
faculty of fifty-eight, the drafting rooms for the Department of 
Civil Engineering, the drafting rooms for freshman drawing and 
descriptive geometry classes; five laboratories for the Department 
of Electrical Engineering, laboratories for Industrial Engineering, 
a library, auditorium, ten class rooms, student organization offices, 
the short wave radio station and rooms for other purposes. The 
wing houses the Strength of Materials Laboratory, the Hydraulie 
Laboratory, the Cement Laboratory and three class rooms and cer- 
tain offices. Space used by the Division of Engineering in other 
buildings covers approximately one and one-half acres additional 
floor space. It is expected that the Division will officially move 
into the new building at the opening of the second semester. 

As apparently in all other Colleges, there has been a marked in- 
erease in enrollment, the number of students in the Division of 
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Engineering this semester being 1200. In order to take care of 
the increased teaching load and certain new phases of the work the 
following men of professorial rank have been added to the staff 
this year: 

C. E. Bardslay who, as Associate Professor, will take charge of 
the hydraulics and organization of the surveying section in the De- 
partment of Civil Engineering. 

Virgil Searth, as an Assistant Professor, will take charge of the 
Petroleum Option in the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 

C. E. Perkins, who is temporarily with us this year to take the 
place of E. R. Stapley, who is using his sabbatical leave this year to 
work on his Doctor’s Degree at Harvard University. 


University of Pennsylvania—Towne Scientific School.—John 
A. Goff, formerly Professor of Thermodynamics at the University 
of Illinois, was appointed Dean of the Towne Scientific School, and 
Whitney Professor and Director of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering. Dean Goff succeeds Robert H. Fernald, who passed 
away in April 1937. Dr. Goff has inaugurated a new course in 
Engineering Thermodynamics for graduate students. 

Hiram S. Lukens, Director of the Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering, was recently appointed Blanchard Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, and Associate Professor Norman W. Krase 
was promoted to full Professorship of Chemical Engineering. 

Norman Hixson, formerly of the duPont Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, has been added to the staff as instructor in Chemical 
Engineering. 

The Chemical Engineering Laboratory has recently been en- 
larged and improved. Several thousand square feet of additional 
floor space were made available by the construction of a gallery to 
be used primarily for graduate research. The laboratory facilities 
for undergraduate instruction have been increased by numerous 
pieces of equipment. Most important of these is a double-effect 
forced circulation evaporator donated to the University by the 
United States Pipe and Foundry Company. Liquor velocities up 
to 35 feet a second can be obtained in the heating tubes and the 
equipment is provided with a special device for controlling crystal 
size of the product. 


University of Pittsburgh—The Schools of Engineering and 
Mines opened the year with a day enrollment of 820 students, the 
largest number in the history of the Schools. State Hall, formerly 
occupied by the administrative and other University offices, has 
been turned over to the Schools of Engineering and Mines. The 
dean’s office, and all department offices, excepting mechanical and 
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electrical, have been moved to State Hall. All drawing and design 
rooms are also in this building. In addition, laboratories for the 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineering Departments are under 
construction. 

The department of Petroleum Refining Engineering has been 
combined with the department of Chemical Engineering. Ray. 
mond L. Abel, formerly head of the Petroleum Refining Depart. 
ment, becomes Professor of Chemical Engineering. 

George R. Fitterer, formerly Metallurgical Engineer with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, has been made Associate Professor of 
Metallurgical Engineering. 

R. E. Sherrill, a graduate of Cornell University, has been made 
Professor of Petroleum Engineering, and head of the Oil and Gas 
Department. 

New instructors in the Schools include D. M. Russell, in Me. 
chanical Engineering; J. W. Linhart, in Metallurgical Engineer. 
ing, and Bernard E. Curran in Petroleum Engineering. Mr. Cur. 
ran has just returned to the United States after four years as 
petroleum engineer with the Gulf Company in Venezuela. 


Princeton University—To meet the demand for engineering 
training by those who do not wish to follow engineering, and also 


to meet the desire of some students for a broader preparation for 
engineering, the new curriculum has been added to the present cur- 
ricula in civil, electrical, mechanical, chemical and geological engi- 
neering, called Basic Engineering. The course is too general to 
receive recognition by E. C. P. D. for the four years of work, as it 
does not include a sufficient number of courses from any one 
branch of engineering. It has been arranged to meet the present 
arrangement of courses in the academic departments of Princeton 
University as well as those in engineering and is so planned that by 
using a few of the electives for engineering subjects, a graduate 
from this course can secure the technical degree of Princeton Uni- 
versity by two additional years of special study in any one of the 
four major departments of engineering. 

The freshman year is common with the freshman year of the 
School of Engineering, permitting transfer to or from this course. 
In the later years a number of electives selected by the student may 
be taken in the academic departments of the University in accord- 
ance with his special interest. The degree at the end of this course 
is the same as that of the other courses, B.S. in Engineering. 

The enrollment for the present year is 349, which is an increase 
of 43 over the previous year’s enrollment and is within 51 of the 
limit set when the school was inaugurated in 1921. 
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Purdue University—The undergraduate engineering enroll- 
ment during the present year is 3611 as compared with 2173 four 
years ago. That is an increase of sixty-seven per cent since the 
fall of 1934-35. 

The graduate engineering enrollment has also increased mate- 
rially and is in excess of one hundred during the present year. 
Additions to the Purdue engineering staff follow: 


Engineering Personnel Mechanical Engineering 
D. C. Miller R. L. Schmoyer 
A. P. Johnson P. C. Emmons 
Applied Mechanics Engineering Experiment Station 
J. E. Brock D. D. Baals 
R. A. MacGregor J. F. Bell 
J. L. Waling P. H. Egli 
Chemical and Metallurgical En- Wm. Goetz 
gineering LeRoy Graves 
R. L. Farabee R. Isenbarger 
Civil Engineering C. H. Lawshe 
E. C. Thoma G. McAlpin 
J. A. Erickson C. A. Reichelderfer 
Electrical Engineering Charles Slesser 
P. M. Seal R. W. Welborn 
R. P. Siskind H. F. Wiegant 
M. T. Gannon W. H. Winslow 
G. K. Miller W. M. Hesselburth 
General Engineering Engineering Extension 
H. B. Rogers W. W. Glenny 
H. F. Owen 


R. 8S. Green 


Over $600,000 are being expended during the present year for 
anew building to house chemical and metallurgical engineering at 
Purdue University. 

The four-storied structure will be L-shaped; one branch is 220 
ft. long by 35 ft. wide; the other, 180 ft. long by 50 ft. wide. The 
ground floor will house the School’s geology department, several 
class rooms, a large mineral dressing laboratory, assay laboratory, 
locker room and the first story of a two-story unit operations lab- 
oratory. The first floor contains the administrative offices, library, 
class rooms, crushing and grinding room and a large process metal- 
lurgy laboratory. The second floor is utilized chiefly for instruc- 
tion and research in physical metallurgy including pyrometry, al- 
though about 80 ft. of the 50 ft. wide wing is intended for research 
in general chemical engineering. The top floor houses class rooms, 
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instructional and research laboratories for organic technology; a 
corrosion laboratory and a large laboratory for heavy metallurgical 
work and gas engineering and analysis laboratories. It is intended 
that the building, when finished and equipped, will provide facili- 
ties of the first order for work in chemical and metallurgical engi- 
neering. 


NEw BvuILpING FoR ScHOOL oF CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEER- 
ING AT PuRDUE UNIVERSITY. ExcAvATIONS BEGAN AUGUST 22, AND GENERAL 
CONSTRUCTION OCTOBER 17. 


Queen’s University.—Changes in staff session 1938-39: Civil 
Engineering: Resignations—Professor W. L. Malcolm to Cornell 
University, Director of Dept. of Civil Engineering; R. F. Legget 
to Toronto University, Assistant Professor in Civil Engineering. 
Additions—Assistant Professor J. B. Baty and Mr. M. W. Huggins. 
Metallurgy: Additions—Professor T. V. Lord in charge of Dept. of 
Metallurgy. Buildings: Finished during session 1937-38—Sani- 
tary Engineering Laboratory, which will include facilities for re- 
search in highway engineering and soil mechanics. 

The Sanitary Engineering Laboratory consists of three labora- 
tories (main sewage laboratory, digester room for sewage sludge, 
water treatment laboratory and control or analytical laboratory), 
in which actual semi-plant operation is provided in the treatment 
of sewage and water, and one for the control of all the necessary 
operations. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute——The following promotions 
have been made this year: 
Sven A. Anderson, from instructor to assistant professor of 
economies and business administration ; Lewis G. Bassett, from in- 
_structor to assistant professor of analytical chemistry; Harold M. 
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ology; a Faigenbaum, from assistant professor to associate professor of in- 
urgical dustrial chemistry; C. Reid Gould, from instructor to assistant 
ntended professor of English; Wendell F. Hess, from assistant professor to 
le facili. associate professor of metallurgical engineering and head of the 


-al engi- Institute’s new welding laboratory; James S. Rising, from instruc- 
tor to assistant professor of engineering drawing; Richard W. 
— Schmelzer, from instructor to assistant professor of English ; Rob- 
ert J. Schneider, Jr., from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of economics and business administration ; Arno G. Schubert, 
from instructor to assistant professor of mechanical engineering; 
George R. Shaw, from instructor to assistant professor of geodesy 
and road engineering; Harold A. Wilson, from instructor to as- 
sistant professor of mechanical engineering. 
Walter H. Mauer has been appointed to the Dr. William 
Weightman Walker instructorship in chemistry. 


University of Rochester—Howard S. Gardner has been ap- 

pointed Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. Professor 

Gardner’s immediate responsibility will be the reorganization of 

NGINEER- our Chemical Engineering curriculum and the installation of a 

GENERAL unit operations laboratory, for which funds have been made avail- 

able and for which there is ample space in the new engineering 

‘ building which was constructed in 1930. Professor Gardner comes 

?: Civil B to us from M. I. T., where he graduated in 1930 and where he has 

Cornell recently been director of the Bangor, Maine, field station of the 
Legget School of Chemical Engineering Practice. 


leering, 
Aiea In November, Scranton-Keystone Junior College dedicated its 
aa new science building, which has been named in honor of Daniel A. 


Capwell, of Scranton. Dr. Capwell, one of the institution’s oldest 
alumni, is a member of its Board of Trustees and was for a half 
labors. century one of the leading physicians and surgeons in Scranton. 
The new science building, built and equipped at a cost of approxi- 
mately $50,000, doubles, and in some instances trebles, the science 
facilities of the junior college. It makes available both freshman 
and sophomore chemistry laboratories with capacities of 40 and 16 
students respectively, as well as new physics and drawing labora- 
tories and a lecture demonstration room modernly equipped in all 
notions respects. Wray H. Congdon, Dean of Lehigh University, was the 

speaker at the cornerstone ceremonies late in August. Dr. Congdon 
ssor of is a member of the Educational Advisory Board of the junior col- 
‘om in- lege. Most of the facilities of the new building were available for 
old M. use on October 17, 
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University of Southern California.—George O. Bauwens, for 
many years in civil and mechanical engineering work in Southern 
California, has been appointed assistant professor of general en- 
gineering. He was associated with the late F. G. Baum of San 
Francisco and more recently with the Metropolitan Water District 
and the All-American Canal. He is a registered civil engineer and 
a licensed surveyor in California. 

J. Kneeland Nunan has been appointed instructor in electrical 
engineering at the University of Southern California. Mr. Nunan 
has had extensive experience with the Fox West Coast Theaters. 
He received the degree B.S. in E.E. at the University of Southern 
California in 1936 and the degree M.S. in E.E. at the California 
Institute of Technology in 1938. Mr. Nunan will, among other 
duties, look after the instruction in the radio and high frequency 
courses. 


South Dakota State School of Mines.—Eldon Stensaas, of 
Kansas State, has been appointed instructor in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, taking the place vacated by H. L. Kipp, lately resigned 
to accept the position of Associate Professorship at Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

W. E. Thompson, of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed Instructor of Civil Engineering. He took the place of 


Graham Walton, who has been appointed to an Engineering In- 
structorship at Tulane University. 

Howard H. Wells, of Huron College, has been appointed to an 
Instructorship in English. He has taken the place of Robert S$. 
Osborne, who resigned to accept a position at North Carolina State 
Agricultural College. 

Curtis G. Pecore, of Wisconsin University, has been advanced 
to Assistant Instructor of Mathematics. 

The School of Mines has just this year outlined a rather full 
and complete set-up for testing and guidance of Freshmen and also 
upper classmen. The plan seems to be working excellently and 
no doubt will be expanded next year. 

On September 16, the School of Mines dedicated a new athletic 
stadium complete in a great many details and unique in the fact 
that it allows the parking of cars on terraces so that people can 
see the games from their cars. 


Southern Methodist University—Three teachers have been 
added to the faculty of the School of Engineering and one replace- 
ment has been made. 

S. G. Lutz, Ph.D., Purdue University, Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, will teach courses in electronics and com- 
mnunications. 
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G. J. Davis, B.S. in Engineering and C.E., Princeton Uni- 
versity, Instructor in Civil Engineering, who has been with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad during the past two years, will teach rail- 
road and highway surveying. James K. Walker, who formerly 
held this position, has gone into active practice with a consulting 
engineering firm. 

C. C. Grommet, B.S. and M.S. in Mechanical Engineering, 
Georgia School of Technology, Instructor in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, will teach metallurgy, fuels testing and shop practice. 

Stanley Patterson, Superintendent of Biildings and Grounds at 
the University, has been added to the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering as Instructor in Shop Practice. 

New courses added to the curriculum include Foundations and 
Soils Mechanics, Electric Transients, and Shop Practice. Although 
the codperative plan is used for students beyond the freshman 
year, it seems advisable to give instruction in Machine Shop and 
Welding since all students do not have an opportunity to obtain 
such experience through codperative employment. 


Texas College of Arts and Industries—John Gordon Smith, 
B.S. in Civil Engineering, Oklahoma A. & M., 1937, with one year’s 
graduate work in civil engineering at the Armour Institute of 
Technology, has been added to the staff of the engineering faculty 
at A. & I., with the title of Instructor in Engineering Drawing. 
Mr. Smith is devoting his full time to instruction in drawing, 
thereby relieving Mr. W. M. Richtmann, Associate Professor in 
Mechanical Engineering, of the responsibility in drawing, thereby 
permitting him to give his full time to Mechanical Engineering. 
A. W. Straiton, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
has returned to his position on the engineering faculty after a 
year’s leave of absence, during which time he completed all the 
work toward his Ph.D. Degree except the thesis. This will be 
presented in June, 1939, at which time the Degree will be conferred. 
During the month of September, 1938, the departments in engi- 
neering moved into their respective laboratories, classrooms, and 
offices in a new $200,000 science building, which has just been 
completed. This space was badly needed because of large in- 
creases in enrollment during the last four years, amounting to 
slightly over 40 per cent for this year over that of last year. 


University of Toledo.—Two appointments to the faculty of the 
College of Engineering are: 

Edward Soucek, assistant professor in civil engineering, who 
graduated from the University of Iowa in 1932, and who holds 
the degree of B.S. in C.E. While taking graduate work at the 
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University of Iowa, he was employed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on tests of pipe bends during 1933 and by the Graduate 
College of the University as Graduate Assistant in Hydraulics, 
He received his M.S. in 1934. During the fall and winter of that 
year he conducted a study of precipitation, floods, and water supply 
failures for the Iowa State Planning Board. During the spring 
and summer of 1935 he worked with the Iowa Conservation Com. 
mission on surveys, designs, and estimates for stream and lake 
improvements in Iowa. In the fall of 1936 he returned to the 
University, where he remained until June, 1938, as Research En. 
gineer in the Hydraulics Laboratory and Instructor in the Mechan. 
ies and Hydraulics Department. During the summer of 1938 he 
served as exchange instructor in Engineering Mechanics at the 
Armour Institute of Technology. 

Eric H. Small, instructor in Mechanical Engineering, is teaching 
the courses in Forging and Machine Shop Practice formerly con- 
ducted by Professor L. C. Scott who retired last year. He has a 
B.S. in E.E. from New York University. Mr. Small has been 
employed as an assistant engineer with the Western Electric Com- 
pany at Kearny, New Jersey; in the manufacturing department of 
the Otis Elevator Company, New York; and with the Cunard 
Steamship Company. While at the New York University, he was 


engaged for about a year, prior to his appointment to the Uni- 
versity staff, in the construction of research apparatus for the 
Physics Department. 


Villanova College—John A. Oakey has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Civil Engineering. Professor Oakey received 
his B.S. degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1929 and his 
M.S. degree from the same University in 1932. He has taught at 
Texas A. and M., University of Wisconsin, Purdue University and 
comes to Villanova from the Staff of Columbia University where 
he has been for the last four years. He is the author of various 
papers and a member of a number of Educational and Professional 
Societies. 

The Mathematics Department of the Engineering School has 
been strengthened by the addition of Mr. Emil Amelotti. Profes- 
sor Amelotti received his B.S. in Electrical Engineering from the 
University of Illinois; his M.S. degree from the same University 
and has done considerable graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Illinois. He taught several years 
at the James Millikin University. 

During the past summer installation of the new equipment for 
the Hydraulic Laboratory in the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
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ment and the Units Operation Laboratory in the Chemical Engi- 
neering Department was completed. 

The Hydraulic Laboratory is now equipped with Reciprocating, 
Centrifugal, and Rotary pumps, Reaction and Impulse Turbines, 
a Hydraulic Ram, and Water Meters, Venturi Meters, Orifices, 
Weir and Weighing tanks capable of handling up to 100,000 
pounds of water per hour. 

The Unit Operations Laboratory has a new vertical evaporator 
with a surface condenser and steam ejector, a spray chamber for 
the production of the desired relative humidity, an absorption 
tower and several heat exchangers. 

New equipment has just been installed in the Metallurgy Lab- 
oratory. The new apparatus includes the necessary grinding, 
polishing and microscopic equipment to study the heat treatment 
of steels and to make photomicrographic studies. 

The Technical Analysis Laboratory also installed equipment for 
the analysis of coal, lubricants, gas and water. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute —Faculty Changes—Appoint- 
ments: D. L. McElroy (B.S., E.M., M.S., West Virginia Uni- 
versity) Professor of Mining Engineering; R. E. Bailey (B.S., 
Illinois; M.S., Ohio State) Assistant Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering; J. C. Edwards (B.S., Purdue) Instructor in Industrial 
Engineering; F. W. Thompson (B.S., Missouri School of Mines) 
Instructor in Engineering Drawing; J. L. Dilworth (B.S., V.P.I.) 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering; Jos. E. Spagnuolo (B.F.A., 
Royal Academy, Rome; B.Arch., Univ. of Penna.) Instructor in 
Architectural Engineering. 

Promotions: B. M. Widener to Associate Professor of Electrical 
Engineering; C. E. Trent to Assistant Professor of Engineering 
Extension. 

Leaves of Absence: S. B. Row, Instructor in Chemical Engi- 
neering, to study at Ohio State University; S. C. Andrews, In- 
structor in Industrial Engineering, to study at Northwestern 
University. 

Personal Items: Professor Otto C. Burkhart, who has been head 
of the Dept. of Mining Engineering since 1908, has been seriously 
ill. His administrative duties have been assigned to Prof. D. L. 
McElroy. Dean Earle B. Norris is President of the Virginia 
Academy of Science for 1938-39. 

New Buildings: Among the new buildings to be erected under 
the P.W.A. building program is a Mineral Industries Building, 
to house the departments of Mining Engineering, Geology, and 
Metallurgy and Metallography. This building will also provide 
additional space to relieve the departments of Applied Mechanics 
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and Electrical Engineering and will contain the laboratories in 
Sanitary Engineering. Others on the program include a Natural 
Science Building (for physics department), additional dormitories 
and a new dining hall. The new Chemical Engineering Building 
was completed during the summer and most of the laboratory 
equipment has been installed. 

Changes in Curricula: During the summer extensive revisions 
were made in the curricula in Architectural Engineering and 
Mining Engineering, the changes going into effect this fall. 
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SECTIONS AND BRANCHES 


North-Midwest Section—The meeting was held October 8, 
1938, at the Michigan College of Mining and Technology. Presi- 
dent G. W. Swenson presided. 

The minutes of the business meeting held at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, November 13, 1937, were read and approved. 

E. B. Kurtz extended an invitation to the section to meet at the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, tows, in 1939. This invitation was 
unanimously accepted. 

The Committee on Constitution composed of F. A. Kartak, 
Chairman, L. O. Stewart, G. L. Larson, and N. H. Manderfield pre- 
sented a new constitution which embodied the major changes as 
approved by the North-Midwest Section and the parent society. 
The new constitution, copy attached, was approved. 

The Committee on Nominations composed of B. R. Elliott, 
Chairman, F. C. Dana, J. F. Douglas, and C. H. Baxter proposed 
the following nominees for election of officers and members of the 
Executive Committee for the coming year. 


Chairman—E. B. Kurtz, University of Iowa. 

Vice-Chairman—J. R. DuPriest, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. O. Croft, University of Iowa. 

Members of the Executive Board—W. J. Hebard, Marquette Uni- 
versity ; Raymond Paustian, Iowa State College; J. F. Oes- 
terle, University of Wisconsin; R. R. Seeber, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology. 


Moved that the report be accepted and secretary instructed to cast 
the ballot. Motion carried. 

The Committee on Resolutions composed of Dean F. E. John- 
son, Chairman, O. N. Olson, F. H. McClain, and E. B. Kurtz pre- 
sented its report. The report was accepted and a copy of same is 
attached to these minutes. 

It was moved that the incoming secretary send a copy of the 
new constitution to each member of the section. Motion carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE NortH-Mipwest SECTION OF THE Society 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
Article I. Name 
The name of this organization shall be the Norta-Mipwest 


Section of The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 
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Article II. Membership 


Membership shall be composed of all the members of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education residing in the States 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. 


Article III. Objects 


The objectives of the Section are those of the National Society 
and the promotion of neighborly intercourse, friendly codperation, 
and mutual help among its members. 


Article IV. Officers 


The officers shall consist of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and 
a Secretary-Treasurer. 


Article V. Executive Committee 


There shall be an executive committee consisting of the officers 
and of one member from each of the colleges in the’ area which 
holds institutional membership in The Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education and which is not represented by an 
officer. The chairman of the Section shall be chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Article VI. Annual Meeting 
The executive committee shall arrange for an annual sectional 


meeting and prepare a program for it. These meetings shall be 
open to all persons interested in engineering education. 


Article VII. Election 

The officers and the members of the executive committee shall 
be elected annually at the annual meeting. The chairman and 
secretary-treasurer shall be selected from, the host institution for 
the coming year. They shall take office at the close of the annual 
meeting at which they are elected. 


Article VIIA. 

Section membership dues shall be 50c per year payable by Janu- 
ary 1st of each year. (It is recommended that the normal annual 
dues of $5.00 be paid by members before January 1 in each year, 
since the national treasurer will then rebate the Section the 50¢ 
Section dues of such members.) 


Article VIII. Amendments 


This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting of the section. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Cops, CHARLES N., Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering and Shops, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

CooLEY, HENRY B., Assistant Professor of Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

GuTHRIE, LepRU O., Instructor in English, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Haut, STANLEY G., Associate in General Engineering Drawing, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Re-instatement. 

Hazen, Haroup L., Professor and Head, Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

HENNION, GEORGE F., Assistant Professor of Chemistry and Chemical Engi- 
neering, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Hiepon, R. ARCHIE, Assistant Professor of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

JOHNSTON, Rospert M., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

KEENAN, JOSEPH H., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lampe, JOHN H., Professor of Electrical Engineering, Connecticut State 
College, Storrs, Conn. 

Larson, ALVIN, Civil Engineering Department, Gulf Oil Co., 25 Main St., 
Fair Oaks, Pa. 

LupwicKson, JAMEs K., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Marston, Greorce A., Assistant Professor of Engineering, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

McHELLAN, Harry J., Instructor in Machine Shop, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

L., Head, Department of Chemical Engineering, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Pearce, F. W., Instructor in Mathematics and Civil Engineering, New Mexico 
School of Mines, Socorro, N. M. 

PircHi0, PAsQuaLE M., Professor of Engineering Drawing, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Ronrpacu, GrorcEe E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

RuTen, Witu1AmM H., Instructor in Practical Mechanics, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Scuorr, Epear C., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, University of 
Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

ScHUBMEHL, Raymond J., Professor of Engineering, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

THoMson, WiLiiAM T., Instructor in Applied Mechanics, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Woop, J. Ausert, Jr., Instructor in Electrical Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

42 new members 
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Notes of interest for members of the Civil Engineering 
Division.—Editor, M. W. Furr, Kansas State, Manhattan 


F. T. Mavis, Chairman H. T. Heatp 
H. C. Birp, Past Chairman Pavut P. RIcE 
F, W. Stusss, Jr., Secretary HALE SUTHERLAND 


M. W. Furr, Editor 


ROUTE SURVEYS * 


Route Surveys, frequently called Curves and Earthwork, Railroad Engi- 
neering, and similar titles, is rightly the one transportation course which is 
included in all civil engineering curricula. The writer wishes to propose that 
the old course work in this field be placed under a new, more appropriate name 
and be presented as the introductory course in the transportation sequence. 
Outlines for the work to be treated in this way as well as new text books are 
now available to cover sufficiently the subject in a modern manner; the ob- 
jective being to acquaint adequately the student with the various technical 
and surveying problems, the first ones to be encountered by civil engineers in 
the prosecution of modern facilities for modern transportation. 

In originally providing transportation it is necessary first to select the most 
practicable means and then to choose the best route for the mode of trans- 
portation as adopted. The first step in such a venture is to make adequate 
route surveys. A traditional preliminary transit alignment survey is indis- 
pensable in connection with the problem of choosing a feasible and economic 
route location. The illustration included depicts a wary party, safeguarded 
by a lucid transit tripod, at work running-out a line to aid in the selection of 
the location for a highway. The photograph having been furnished through 
the courtesy of the editor of this page. 

In connection with the preparation of a text on Route Surveys, the writer 
and many other teachers of the subject have given considerable thought to the 


matter for the past several years. At the Summer Conference (1937) of 


Teachers of Surveying of the 8. P. E. E., the subject of Route Surveys was 
given consideration and the following conclusions, with which the writer 
concurs, were reached. 


‘“The course in curves and earthwork is intended to be similar 
to the railroad surveying course traditional in civil engineering train- 
ing except that it would treat the problems of route location, curve 
layout, and the measurement, computation, and layout of earthwork, 
as elements applicable to many forms of engineering work such as 
highways, canals, pipe lines, transmission lines, equally as much as 
to railroad construction. The attitude of the committee was that 
such a course should be given with an engineering flavor rather than 
with a strictly surveying flavor.’’ 


*From the paper presented by Professor Harry Rubey, University of 
Missouri, in connection with the Conference of Committee IV, College Station, 
Texas, June 27-30, 1938. 
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With one exception all civil engineering colleges represented at the 1937 
conference were then requiring the completion of a course similar to the one 
outlined in the quotation above. Undoubtedly the detailed work in geometry, 
trigonometry, and surveying can be so taught as to apply almost equally well 
to the many types of routes for transportation and communication which our 
students may be expected to encounter, namely, railways, highways, pipe lines, 
aqueducts, canals, flumes, river improvement, cableways, transmission lines, 
telephone lines, conduits, and so on. 

Consideration of the various fields of transportation can best be intro- 
duced in connection with reconnaissance, and to a lesser degree at other times 


in the course. As an example, if the major field work of the course is stated 
as the selection and preparation of detailed plans for getting the output of a 
coal mine in some given location to a railway for transportation to a city; then 
consideration must be given to the various means of transportation, namely, 
railway spur, highway with trucking, cableway, and in some instances water 
transportations. Moreover, perhaps an electrical transmission line might be 
considered in connection with a mine-mouth electrical generating station which 
would transport the power, rather than the coal, into the city. 

In connection with each of these means of transportation, all of the busi- 
ness viewpoints should be considered in a general way. Markets, operating 
income, operating expense, first cost, financing, and similar topics should all 
be considered, at least to the extent of mentioning them. After a means of 
transportation has been selected, then attention is turned to the selection of 
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the best route for this chosen means of transportation. Here again the 
commercial and administrative viewpoints may be mentioned. 

In regard to the engineering viewpoint, the course in Route Surveys offers 
opportunity to discuss briefly the matters of grades, curvature, and distance 
in their relation to first costs, operating costs, and safety; .to consider such 
questions as superelevation, length of spirals and other requirements for con- 
stantly increasing speeds, and lastly but not least, to consider construction 
particularly from the standpoint of surveying practice. 

Finally, the whole field of transportation as a life career for the engineer 
should be touched upon. Attention may be called to the fact that some 20 
per cent of the nation’s wealth is in transportation; that, as Kipling says, 
‘Transportation is civilization’’; or as Philip Guedalla states, in his book, 
**The Last Hundred Years,’’ ‘‘ The true History of the United States is the 
History of Transportation.’’ In this treatise the names of Railroad Presi- 
dents are more significant than those of Presidents of the United States. The 
names of the large proportion of engineers, who are officials in the technical 
and administrative offices of transportation, should be mentioned to the stu- 
dents of this course. 

No attempt will be made in this brief discussion of the subject of Route 
Surveys to present a detailed outline for the course; the outline must be 
prepared to fit into the local situation at each college. 

The course should be offered in the sophomore or junior year following 
the beginning work in surveying, if it is to be more than a drill in geometry, 
trigonometry, and surveying. Given at such a time, it forms an ideal intro- 
duction into the transportation sequence. In order to broaden the course, as 
proposed herein, some of the traditional drill in computation and surveying 
must be sacrificed, if it is impossible to allocate additional time to the course. 

A treatment such as has been suggested doubtless would have many values, 


not the least being a development of interest in subsequent transportation 
courses; thus introducing the student-engineer to one of the best permanent 
fields in which to exercise his abilities and training after graduation. 
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ENGINEERING ECONOMY PAGE 


Engineering Economy concerns the selection between two or more engi- 
neering designs or projects planned to accomplish a given purpose. 


EDMUND D. AYRES, University of Wisconsin, Editor 


UNAMORTIZED VALUES HAVE NO PLACE IN 
REPLACEMENT PROBLEM SOLUTIONS 


I am very much interested in the problem published on page 726 of the 
June issue of the JOURNAL OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION. You asked: ‘‘Is it 
true that a solution of such a problem taking into account unamortized value 
can be shown to have an indestructible equivalence with a sunk cost solution 
of the same problem’’ My answer is that the two methods are certainly not 
equivalent, at least if we use any of the methods with which I am familiar 
that include the unamortized cost of present equipment. It seems to me that 
a full consideration of the problem will prove clearly that the two methods 
cannot possibly be equivalent and that it is inecrrect to consider the unamor- 
tized value of present equipment in any way, at least when making a caleu- 
lation of tangible factors. My reasons for this statement are given quite 
fully in our Bulletin 32, with which you are familiar, but I want at this time 
to emphasize again just one point, namely, that the so-called book value is 
merely the result of a past estimate of life. If the past estimate of life was 
correct there would be no unamortized value at the time the machine was 
disposed of, while if the past estimate was not correct any unamortized value 
resulting from the error in the past estimate of life would naturally also be 
in error. If, as I believe to be true, the unamortized value referred to in so 
many replacement formulas and methods is present only when there has been 
a past error, I can see absolutely no justification for including in a replace- 
ment study this admitted error. It seems to me that in making the replace- 
ment study we should assume that the replacement will be made. If, how- 
ever, the replacement study indicates that it is not desirable to make the 
replacement, I would not recommend that the book value of present equipment 
be written down to present realizable value, although it probably would be 
desirable to reéstimate the future life of the present equipment and set a new 
depreciation rate. 

The demonstration at the bottom of page 726 would seem to indicate that 
the same result is obtained whether we recognize the unamortized value of 
present equipment or simply use what you call the sunk cost method. The 
two methods that you use will, of course, give the same mathematical result, 
but I do not believe that the method which you head Recognizing Unamor- 
tized Value is the method used by any of the well-known formulas which in- 
sist on charging unamortized value of present equipment against the new 
equipment. Even if the particular method used in this demonstration gave 
the same mathematical result I would not care for it because the correct 
mathematical result would be due to two errors which offset each other. I 
can see no reason for using a method which contains two palpable errors al- 
though it happens that these two errors offset each other. 

I was very much interested in the statement of Mr. Newhouse on the 
‘Engineering Economy Page’’ of May. I am, of course, in complete agree- 
ment with what Mr. Newhouse had to say both in this latest statement and 
in his discussion of the A. S. M. E. Formulas on page 547 of the A. S. M. E. 
Transactions of 1925. 

T. JR., 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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ENGLISH NOTES 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH IN ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


J. L. VAUGHAN, Editor 


IMPROVING THE STATUS OF ENGLISH 
INSTRUCTORS IN TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES * 


J. RAYMOND DERBY 


Iowa State College 


The status of the English instructor in a technical college is an 
important but delicate matter. It is fraught with misunderstand- 
ing and loaded with dynamite. It is the result, in fact, of a three- 
way misunderstanding: (1) Graduate instruction in English ig- 
nores the technical institution; (2) young M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s in 
English are therefore not trained to fit into engineering colleges 
or to feel any active interest therein; and (3) to such an attitude 
the engineers not unnaturally respond in kind. The result may be 
open hostility, armed neutrality, or just plain indifference. In 
any case, however, there will be inadequate articulation between 
English and the technical curricula until a better understanding is 
brought about. 

The problem cannot be solved by a partisan attack. There has 
been, I believe, considerable fault on both sides. The source of 
the difficulty must be analyzed objectively and interpreted dispas- 
sionately. Ways and means of removing the causes must be de- 
vised in the same spirit. 

In the first place, graduate instruction in English does not fit 
the young scholar-teacher specifically for anything except ‘‘pure”’ 
scholarship and the conducting of graduate seminars. It fails to 
prepare the candidate directly for teaching even in a liberal arts 
college, where presumably some of the students already possess 4 
particular interest in English language and literature. A young 
teacher grounded in linguistics, aesthetics, and literary history but 

* Delivered at a meeting of the English group at the convention of the 
North Mid-west Section of the S. P. E. E., October 8, 1938. 
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not prepared to present his field to the layman—and most under- 
graduates are just laymen, whether specializing in the humanities, 
science, or technology—the young teacher so trained is, I say, likely 
to consider almost any mixed class of freshmen or sophomores a 
discouraging problem. The result is likely to be a loss to all con- 
cerned. 

I believe, then, that the first step toward improving the status 
of the English instructor in the technical college is to train him 
specifically for the job. Such training cannot be provided in the 
traditional graduate colleges because linguistic and literary scholars 
are simply not interested. Where, then, shall we turn for help? 
Obviously to the land-grant colleges that stress science and tech- 
nology but already possess strong departments of English com- 
petent to offer majors and the Master’s degree. In such surround- 
ings the most alert and experienced professors are likely to see the 
problem and to be concerned about it—particularly because each 
year they have to search far and wide for suitable new instructors 
and also because they are constantly associating with scientists and 
technologists. In such institutions there are a few students who 
are interested in both technology and literary studies and who 
possess latent pedagogic ability. These men should be offered an 
English major supported by minors in science and technology and 
by sane functional courses in teaching accompanied by supervised 
practice. An able young man so trained would emerge fairly well 
grounded in the fundamentals of science and technology ; he would 
understand and probably sympathize with the scientific and tech- 
nological points of view; he would have a working knowledge of 
language and literature; and he should have acquired some skill 
in teaching. He should then be able to meet engineering students 
on their own ground, talk their language, and lead them on to an 
integrated interest in language and literature. To them he would 
not appear as a proselyting stranger; and he himself would not 
feel like a fish out of water or complain that an unkind fate had 
banished him from a liberal-arts campus. 

How can we who were trained in the liberal-arts tradition adjust 
ourselves to the engineering college? First of all we need to de- 
velop a genuine and active interest in pure and applied science 
by reading, by observation, and by talking with our students and 
with our colleagues in other departments. Next we should recog- 
nize that our students are not primarily interested in our own 
field but in another. How can we bridge the gap? How can we 
integrate our field with theirs? We shall have to determine what 
mastery of language and appreciation of great literature can con- 
tribute to an engineer, how they can increase his professional 
competence and enrich his life. Although these questions are not 
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yet fully answered, they must be answered. In the attempt we 
ean have the help of numerous forward-looking engineering pro- 
fessors : one has only to look through recent numbers of the JOURNAL 
OF ENGINEERING EpucaTIon and to scan the preliminary reports 
of the Society’s Committee on English to find usable suggestions 
from the engineers themselves. In short, we who are already in 
the harness can help ourselves by realistically adjusting our outlook 
and our thinking to the problem at hand; and we ean do so with- 
out sacrificing any of the fundamental values that language and 
literature should offer, not to the liberal-arts candidate exclusively 
but to all men. Instead of developing nostalgia for the liberal- 
arts campus we can accept the challenge of the technical institution 
and prove our right to exist. When we learn how to integrate 
language and literature with the engineer’s needs our presence 
will no longer be suspect. 

In the foregoing statements I have assumed that our field can 
be integrated with engineering not only through specialized senior- 
college courses in technical writing but also by broad, ‘‘liberal’’ 
courses, including those offered to freshmen and sophomores. The 
latter should present the fundamentals of writing not as an end 
but as a means to an end; namely, the interpretation, expression, 
and communication of the writer’s experience, whatever it be. If 
writing involves the interpretation of one’s experience, then read- 
ing of good literature can justifiably be added as supplementing 
and so enriching the student’s experience. If the process is carried 
through, the study of English, though continuing to function as a 
‘tool ’’ subject, will become far more—specifically an important 
means of integrating the student’s personality and of relating his 
technical courses to life as a whole. The ideal result should be 
intellectual, moral, and esthetic synthesis—an objective worthy our 
best efforts. If we can even approximate this goal, our teaching 
will be more agreeably stimulative and challenging to ourselves. 
In so far as our efforts bear fruit, we may also expect ultimate 
recognition from our engineering colleagues. We can make our- 
selves more than teachers of spelling, punctuation, and grammar— 
and without neglecting these—if we measure up to our educational 
opportunities. In short, I believe that we can dignify our function 
in the engineering college by demonstrating more fully its pos- 
sibilities. If we can do so, some of our: traditional handicaps will 
gradually disappear. 

Thus far I have been outlining some of the things that we 
ourselves can do toward bettering our lot. When we demonstrate 
that we possess a genuine and realistic professional philosophy 
and that we are striving to live up to it, we shall be in a better 
‘position to make requests in our own interest and in that of our 
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cause. Now let me enumerate some of the things which we may 
then ask the administration to help provide. 

1. Adequate opportunity for scholarly development. Although 
our principal function in an engineering college is teaching, this 
will suffer without intellectual growth. We may reasonably insist 
upon having time for research and for participation in the activi- 
ties of the learned societies. We may therefore reasonably also 
request the library to provide the necessary learned journals, mono- 
graphs, and books without which scholarly development is impos- 
sible. Unquestionably, the department of English in a technical 
college is entitled to adequate library facilities. 

2. Supplementary cultural advantages, including a good lec- 
ture course, an annual series of concerts, occasional art exhibits, 
public forums, faculty organizations for professional development, 
ete. These supplements to the curricula will be at least as valuable 
to the students as to the faculty; but their value to the teaching 
staff must not be overlooked. 

3. Just professional recognition. An instructor or professor 
in the Department of English should be accorded the same rank 
and salary as men of equivalent training, experience, and skill in 
the technical departments. Promotions should recognize both schol- 
arly and pedagogic achievements to ensure that both sound scholar- 
ship and effective teaching be encouraged. 

Supplying such opportunities would unquestionably help solve 
one of our most acute problems, that of holding a good man once 
we find him. We simply cannot expect to retain first-class men 
if we do not give them some of the incentives and opportunities 
essential to growth. You engineering professors certainly would 
not meekly remain in an institution that failed to supply you 
adequate equipment, library facilities, professional recognition, 
and incentive to development. We cannot expect to have superior 
English staffs without offering and maintaining excellent conditions. 
And would any engineering professor or dean admit that engineer- 
ing students are not entitled to the best obtainable instruction in 
English ? 

Throughout this paper I have been arguing for reciprocity. I 
have advocated that the Department of English first make sure that 
its own house is in order, and that it convince the technical depart- 
ments that such is the case. I have tried to show that an engineer- 
ing college cannot expect to have a really good department of 
English unless it provides conditions that will attract and hold 
good men. I have implied also that better understanding of each 
other’s problems and aims and a more sympathetic attitude will 
remove many of our difficulties. 
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In conclusion, allow me to say that I think the outlook encour. 
aging. English teachers are less impressionistic and complacent 
than formerly; they are questioning, challenging, experimenting, 
and testing as never before. On the other hand, the engineers are 
rapidly developing a broader and richer conception of engineering 
education, a conception that will increase the scope and value of 
the English courses. The active cooperation of engineers in the 
meetings of the English section of the Society helps clarify common 
problems and encourages the English teachers. If these trends 
continue the status of the English instructor is bound to improve. 
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S. P. E. 


THE T-SQUARE PAGE 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 
OF ENGINEERING DRAWING 


F. M. PORTER, Editor, University of Illinois 


REPORT OF THE JUDGING COMMITTEE, NATIONAL 
DRAWING COMPETITION, 1937-1938 


Division of Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry, 
E. College Station, Texas, June 30, 1938 


Award Student Institution Instructor 
1 w. of Nebraska 
2 R. P. “Dunkerley & M. of Texas H. C. Spencer 
3 J. H. Voyles od Sch. of Tech. C. O. Mock 
1 R. B. Gault A. & M. of Texas H. C. Spencer 
2 R. F. Havens Rensselaer Poly. G. B. poll 
1 C. Kwast Univ. of Illinois F. M. Porter 
2 A. D. Padget A. & M. of Texas H. C. Spencer 
1 
2 Merrel G. Rogers Univ. of Nebraska E. J. Marmo 
3 Owen W. Hale Univ. of Detroit Jasper Gerardi 
1 A. T. Pasche A. & M. of Texas H. C. Spencer 
¢ D. E. Rasmussen Univ. of Detroit unger erardi 
3 K. A. Harker Purdue University L. W. Thomas 
1 Pe Univ. of Nebraska E. J. Marmo 
2 Char! orsley San Mateo Jr. Col. F. Paulsen 
1 R. Wilson Gow o-. of Tech. J. P. Vidosic 
2 A. T. Pasche rte of Texas H. C. Spencer 
3 E. L. Jorgensen Univ. of Nebraska E. J. Marmo 
1 W. R. Diver Princeton Univ. Frank A. Heacock 
2 W. W. Jacobus Rensselaer Poly. M. H. A 
3 R. H. Schlesier Notre Dame i P. M. Pirchio 
1 R. T. Dunkerley A. & M. of Texas H. C. Spencer 
2 W. A. McConnell Univ. of Nebraska T. T. Aakbus 
3 Douglas Wilkins San Mateo Jr. Col. F. Paulsen 


Above are the results of the Drawing Contest sponsored by the Division of 
Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry and held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of S. P. E. E. at College Station, Texas, June 30, 1938. 
Entries were listed from 42 institutions, as compared with 31 last year, from 
Canada, Hawaii, and the different states. 

There was a tendency for students to ignore detailed specifications, such 
as that requiring free hand sketches to be made without mechanical aid, and 
the stipulation of sheet size. There was some lack of consideration of machine 
shop and foundry practice, and some evidence that the best technique had not 
been uniformly taught regarding the use of fillets and rounding of external 
corners, continuous dimensioning, and in the use of sectioning. 

Judging Committee: 
Dwieut J. LuDDEN, Community High 
School, Granite City, IUinois 
J. Howarp Porscu, Purdue University 
C. E. Rows, University of Texas, 
Chairman 
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SamMvuEL SuMNER EpMANDs, Director of the School of Science 
and Technology of Pratt Institute, succumbed to injuries received 
in an automobile accident, May 19, 1938, at Knickerbocker Hospital, 
New York City, on May 24, 1938. 

Director Edmands was born in Kalamazoo, Mich., on April 30, 
1877. Early in life he went to live with his grandparents at 
North Brookfield, Mass., and received his early education in the 
public schools of that place. In 1899 he was graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute with the degree of B.S. in Elec- 
trical Engineering. The following year he worked with the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company in Providence, R. I., and 
in the year 1900-1901 was instructor in Electrical Engineering 
at Ohio State University. 

In 1901 he accepted a position in Pratt Institute where he 
served first as instructor, later as head of department of Applied 
Electricity until 1910 when he was appointed Director of the 
School of Science and Technology, which position he was holding 
at the time of his death. 

In recognition of his keen interest and proven ability in the 
field of engineering education, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
conferred upon him in 1930 the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Engineering. At the Commencement Exercises held June 9, 1938, 
he was posthumously awarded by the Trustees of Pratt Institute 
a Diploma of Honor, for ‘‘successful management of one of its 
major divisions and for an original plan of engineering education 
cut short of its completion by his tragic death.’’ 

JAMES Davip HorrMAN, well known both as a teacher of Engi- 
neering, and as an authority on heating and ventilating, died 
August 13, 1938, at West Lafayette, Ind. 

Born in 1868, he graduated from Purdue University in Me- 
chanical Engineering in 1890, and the degree of M.E. was con- 
ferred upon him in 1893. He served on the Engineering staff at 
Purdue University from 1890 until 1911, when he took the position 
of Professor of Mechanical Emgineering at the University of 
Nebraska. In 1917 he was recalled to Purdue University to the 
position of Professor and Head of the Department of Practical 
Mechanics. He held this position until his retirement with the 
rank of Professor-Emeritus only a few weeks before his death. 

_ He was author or co-author of books on engine and boiler design, 
machine design, and heating and ventilating, and was an authority 
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on house construction and heating of homes. He was the first and 
only Chairman of the Warm Air Furnace Code Committee from 
the time of its organization in 1921 until his death. His society 
affiliations included Life or Honorary Memberships in many na- 
tional societies, and memberships in Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, and 
in numerous civic organizations. 

To quote the Lafayette Journal and Courier: ‘‘His practical 
helpfulness in his relations with the young, over and above the 
functions of a teacher, have been attested many times. His in- 
fluence on behalf of clean living and integrity was far beyond that 
of a mere professor. He leaves a vacancy in the ranks of sound 
civic life and better education which it will be hard to fill.’’ 
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Electric Power Circuits—Theory and Applications. Vol. 2, Power 
System Stability, by O. G.C. Dann. 698 pages. McGraw Hill 
Book Co., N. Y., 1938. 


The book covers the broad subject of power system stability in 
a comprehensive manner, giving both qualitative and quantitative 
analysis of the subject. Various practical methods of making sta- 
bility studies are discussed together with their relative advantages 
and disadvantages. Changes in system design or machine design, 
which would give increased stability of a system are analyzed. 
Discussions of ‘‘ judgment factors’’ so important in stability studies, 
that is, whether a specific factor must be included in the study, or 
may be disregarded for the specific system condition being analyzed, 
are given throughout the book. 

Some of the subjects covered include steady state power limits 
and steady state stability, circuit equations for faulted networks, 
impedance constants for rotating machines; transient stability and 
the effects of automatic voltage regulators and of high speed ex- 
citation systems, of machine and prime mover inertia, of machine 


damper windings, and of resistance and reactance grounding. 
The book should be a valuable reference to engineers dealing 
with problems involving power circuits and power systems. 
Bert V. Hoarp 


The Magic Wand of Science. Evucene W. Netson. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., New York, 1938. 


This book is the latest of the long series of books which started 
some years ago with ‘‘Creative Chemistry’’ by Dr. Slosson and 
which seek to make some of the more amazing developments in 
science entertaining to the layman. As a whole this is well ac- 
complished. The chief objection to the form of the book is the 
way it jumps from one subject to another without any logical con- 
nection between chapters. Some of the chapters are too short and 
the first principles are not absorbed by the reader before he is 
taken to a new field. Others, such as the chapters on plastics and 
mixed metals, are very well done and of great interest. A few 
ehapters, such as the one ‘‘As Through a Glass Darkly,’’ are 
written obviously after visiting only one large manufacturing con- 
cern and miss therefore many of the interesting competitive devel- 
opments. It might be noted also that the titles for the two pictures 
.on page 188 are reversed. 
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A Study of Courses in Technical Writing. A.M. Fountarn. Pub- 
lishers, North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering. 


Dr. Fountain’s ‘‘A Study of Courses in Technical Writing”’ is 
a mine of interesting information for teachers of English and for 
administrators in engineering colleges. It is much more than the 
title indicates. It begins with a chapter on ‘‘General Require- 
ments,’’ which gives a birdseye view of the work in English in 
nearly all of the institutions that are members of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. The chapter shows that 
engineering colleges have requirements in English ranging from 
none to 23 quarter hours, the average being 13.48 quarter hours. 
The division of this amount into types of English indicates that 
elementary composition takes up 7.40 quarter hours; advanced com- 
position 0.59; technical writing 1.40; business English 0.11; and 
journalism 0.03; making a total of 9.53 quarter hours of required 
composition. In addition, the average requirement in literature is 
2.75 quarter-hours; and in public speaking, 1.20. These figures 
do not tell the whole story of course, for many institutions have 
no required courses in literature, in speech, or even in technical 
writing. Some other bits of interesting information are: twenty 
institutions have separate departments of English, or at least sep- 
arate groups of teachers of English, for the engineering students; 
thirteen other institutions segregate the engineering students for 
instruction in English; Yale has two full years of required litera- 
ture but no course in composition or speech as such; Swarthmore 
has no required course in English. 

The main body of the study naturally consists of information 
about courses in technical writing. For several years Dr. Fountain, 
by letter and by conversation, has been collecting information about 
these courses in all the engineering colleges of the country. He 
finds that 76 of 117 institutions give a total of 93 such courses, of 
which 67 are required in one or more departments and 38 are 
required in all departments. In other words, most of these courses 
are required. And even when they are not required, students are 
often encouraged to take them by their deans or engineering pro- 
fessors. The chapter on ‘‘Materials Taught in Technical Writing 
Courses’’ contains detailed information that should be of value to 
teachers, showing the extent to which reports, business letters, 
technical articles, outside reading, and library methods, as well as 
fundamentals of composition, are included. The chapter on 
“Teaching Methods”’ contains detailed informotion about the text- 
books in use, classroom procedure, departmental affiliation, and 
other matters. Although most of the courses are taught in de- 
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partments of English, a considerable number are taught in engi- 
neering or other departments. This raises the question as to where 
such courses really belong. Should they, as technical subjects be 
included in the list of engineering courses? 

Another interesting chapter concerns the teachers of these tech- 
nical writing courses. On the whole, the chapter is reassuring, 
although it is evident that occasionally these courses in technical 
writing are handed to relatively inexperienced teachers of English 
as achore. On the other hand, of 132 instructors 28 have the doc- 
tortate and nearly all the others have master’s degrees. It is also 
interesting to find that sixteen belong to departments other than 
English, most of these to engineering departments. 

The book contains a detailed study of textbooks which have 
been used in technical writing courses from the beginning and also 
a rather full bibliography of books and articles on the teaching of 
English in engineering schools. 

Professor Fountain was well equipped for the study he has 
made. He graduated in electrical engineering, and received a 
mater’s degree in sociology and commerce at the North Carolina 
State College; later he received a master’s degree in English from 
Columbia University. ‘‘A Study of Courses in Technical Writ- 
ing ’’ was accepted by Peabody College as a thesis for the doe- 
torate. Dr. Fountain is to be congratulated on having prepared 
a really useful study, and the North Carolina State College de- 


serves the thanks of engineering colleges for having published it. 
H. L. Creex 


Alternating Current Circuits. KercHNER AND Corcoran. 510 
pages. John Wiley & Sons. 


This book is primarily intended for Junior electrical engineers, 
and as its name implies, it contains the fundamentals of alternating 
currents as applied to circuits. It also has correlated much of the 
recent progress in the field into its pages. Concerning mathematics 
dealt with, one finds that the authors have neither side-stepped nor 
overemphasized it, but have used it wherever it has been deemed 
necessary. The book contains a considerable number of well 
prepared oscillograms, illustrative examples, tables and drawings. 
Problems are found at the end of each chapter, which will enable 
the student to assimilate the subject matter of the chapter. 

The book contains 16 chapter, the first 10 of these consisting 
mainly of principles, the remainder being devoted to the expansion 
and simplification of these principles. Under the first 10 chapters 
will bé found concepts, instantaneous Values, Effective Values, 
Vector Algebra (as applied to circuit analysis), single phase circuit 
‘analysis, non-sinusoidal waves, coupled circuits, measurements and 
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polyphase circuits. Outstanding topics in these chapters are cir- 
euit reduction, analytical and graphical wave analysis, air core- 
transformer and the solution of unbalanced circuits. 

The balance of the book.covers the following subjects: poly- 
phase energy, transmission lines, filters, symmetrical components, 
short circuit calculations and transients. Some of the high points 
of these chapters include elementary filter theory, an example of 
solving fault currents by both conventional and symmetrical com- 
ponent methods, expression of impedance in ohms or per cent, and 
examples of certain transients. 

The book is logically arranged, well written and will undoubt- 


edly be used widely. 
R. W. AHLQUIST 


Direct and Alternating Current Second Edition. E. A. Loew. 
719 pages. McGraw-Hill Book Company. $4.50. 


Dean Loew has improved an already good text book. He has — 
brought it up to date on the ever changing subject of electronics. 
Discussions have been added on the subjects of universal and 
capacitor motors, the stroboscope, the oscillograph, the power factor 
meter, and the frequency meter. Twn hundred seventy-eight new 
problems have been substituted for the 189 included in the first 
edition. Six chapters out of the thirty-three discuss material 
which is not adaptable to problems. All others have from six to 
nineteen problems at the close of each chapter. 

The new second edition is divided into two parts as was the 
first edition. Part I, Direct Currents, has seventeen chapters; 
part II, Alternating Currents, has sixteen chapters. With one 
exception (Chapter X), the chapter headings have not been 
changed. 

This book is a splendid addition to the literature in its field 
and it will be a helpful guide to many electrical courses offered to 


non-electrical students. 
R. C. GorHAmM 
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"FROM AMERICA, FROM 
INDIA. FROM ENGLAND” 


ay ING the recent rolls of young men 
on Test with General Electric gives the 
impression of reading membership lists in an 
“International House” at some large uni- 
versity. For, intermingled with graduates 
of engineering schools all over the United 
States are, for example, Cariapa from 
Kashmir, in India; Bambery, from “ ” 


way 
down under” in New Zealand; Gurewitsch, 
of Roumania; and Chia-Hsu Hou, of China. 


But predominating in the picture are picked 
men from American colleges and universi- 
ties. Selecting names at random from the 
various Tests inevitably shows student 
engineers from widely separated parts of the 
country working side by side. Miller of 
Arizona U. and Olsen of Brooklyn Tech. 
worked together on motor and generator 
tests. Schmid of Wisconsin ran turbine tests 
with Norris of Texas Tech. Testing induc- 
tion motors were Loew of Washington and 
Owens of Union College. 


General Electric’s executives look upon this 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Campus 


Test training as more than a graduate course 
in engineering—it is a carefully formulated 
plan of training young engineers for leader- 
ship in industry. 


‘““MIDGET SUN" 


For years Old Sol has had things pretty 
much his own way—causing sunburn, 

having sunspots, and wandering periodically 

north and south of the equator. 


Now a young upstart about the size of a 
cigarette has been announced by General 
Electric. It is the new 1000-watt mercury 
lamp, which, even though many million times 
smaller than the sun, has one fifth the 
brilliancy of Old Sol’s surface. 


Source of the brilliant light is the lamp’s 
highly concentrated arc—i2 times more 
brilliant than the incandescent filament of a 
1000-watt standard projection lamp. Labo- 
ratory tests show that the “upstart” will be 
of great value in searchlights, photoengrav- 
ing, blueprinting, photoenlarging, and as an 
aid to medical science. 
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A Complete Plant 
Under One Roof 


PRINTING ~ BINDING ~ ELECTROTYPING 


PRINTERS OF 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL JOURNALS 
AND 


THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 


WorKs IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Your Book, Journal or Thesis placed with 
us insures that the composition, proof-reading, 
electrotyping, presswork and binding, follow 
through in consecutive order in one plant 
—established sixty-one years ago—and 
under the supervision of one management. 


LANCASTER PRESS, INc. 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
Established 1877 


[Printers of The fournal of Engineering Education] 
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New Engineering Texts — 


Taylor and Taylor— 


THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINE 


330 pages, 6x 9, cloth, $3.50 


The object of this volume is to furnish a basic 
understanding of the functioning of the internal 
combustion engine which may serve as a founda- 
tion for design or research in this field. The 
authors have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Sloan Automotive Lab- 
oratory at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and much of the book has been the result 
of first-hand knowledge acquired therein. 


Hardenbergh— 


WATER SUPPLY AND 
PURIFICATION 


458 pages, 514 x 814, flexible, $4.00 


A text to aid the student in the application of 
engineering principles to water-work design; to 
familiarize him with the meth- 


ods of examining, purifying, 
and softening water; and 
to help him, in general, 
toward a fuller appre- 
ciation of the various 
factors involved in 

the field. 


Gang, 


Examination copies 
will be sent on approval. 
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